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book to be issued by McClure, Phillips & 


The first 
Co.—the name which is to designate the publishing de- 
partment of the 5. McClure Company—will appear 
early in May under the title of “ Personal Impressions 
and Reminiscences of Dwight L. Moody.” This will 
be a posthumous work by the late Henry Drummond, 
edited, together with an introduction, by George Adams 
Smith. The three men were great personal friends, 
and it is expected that the book will be of considerable 
interest to the many admirers of the late Mr. Moody 
both in this country and in England. 
name of Drummond implies the presence of discrimi- 
nation as well as scholarship. 


Ss. 


Certainly, the 


Two novels of similar titles and of somewhat sim- 
flar themes are to be published within the fortnight 
One is called “ Sophia,” an English his- 
torical romance, by Stanley J. Weyman, which Long- 
mans, Green & Co, will present, and the other 
“ Princess Sophia,” by E. F. Benson—the novel-writing 
son of the late Archbishop of Canterbury, author of 
“Mammon & Co.”’"—which Harper & 
Brothers to bring out. The former has already 
been touched on in these columns. Mr. Benson has 
chosen for his field one of those delightfully fascinat- 
ing small kingdoms supposed to exist 
Europe made famous by Anthony Hope. 
Sophia, who is the reigning sovereign, builds a minia- 
ture Monte Carlo and encourages gambling for high 


in this city. 


is 


“Dodo” and 


are 


in Central 
Princess 


stakes. Both her husband and the heir apparent are 
opposed to the scheme. In plotting to do away with 
the casino they bring about the ultimate loss of the 
kingdom. The tale is said to be full of amusing and 
dramatic situations. 


The first voliéme of Andrew Lang's “A History of 
Scotland from the Roman Occupation,” which Dodd, 
Mead & Co. are publishing to-day, contains a dedica- 
tion to Sir Herbert Maxwell, who is a warm personal 
friend of the author, and whose ancestors were iden- 
tified with the early history of Scotland. Mr. Lang 
defines his work as “an attempt to examine the ele- 


ments an: forces which went to the making of the 
’ 
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Scottish people, and to record the more important 
events which occurred between the Roman occupation 


and the death of Cardinal Beeton in 1548.” 


“The Symbolist Movement in Literature,” by Mr. 
Arthur Symons, which John Lane is shortly to pub- 
lish, contains a dedication to the English poet, W. B. 
Yeats. Mr. Edmund Gosse has written concerning Mr. 
Symons and his new work: “I think there have been 
very few men who have done better than this, and, as 
to his own contemporaries, the young men of his own 
generation, it puts him head and shoulders above them 
in his particular: line. A volume of poems by Mr. 
Symons, called “ Images of Good and Evil,” is also be- 
ing published by John Lane. 


” 


The production of “Quo Vadis” at the Herald 
Square Theatre has sufficient literary interest to call 
for mention here. In the first place, it is a dramatiza- 
tion of possibly the most widely read novel of recent 
years, and in the second, it was dramatized by Miss 
Jeannette L. Gilder, editor of The Critic. That the 
dramatization is authorized by Mr. Sienkiewicz through 
his publishers, Messrs. Little, Brown & Co, is an inter- 
esting fact. Mr. Jeremiah Curtin, the authorized trans- 
lator of Sienkiewicz, is now in Poland on a visit to 


the famous author. 


On April 9 and 10 ex-President Cleveland delivers d 
Princeton on the “ Independence of 
These have created widespread com- 


two addresses at 
the 
ment, and extracts from them have been printed all 
the country in the daily Many appeals 
been made to Mr. Cleveland his ad 
dresses in complete and permanent form, as his ad- 


Executive.” 
over press. 
have to present 
mirers and the advocates of his theories wish him to 
reach a wider public than that gathered at Princeton 
could be appealed to through the fragments that 
It may be of interest to 


or 
appeared in the newspapers. 
many people, therefore, to know that “ Independence of 
the Executive” will be presented in authoritative form 
only in the June and July issues of The Atlantic Month- 
ly, fully copyrighted by Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


by Marie Rodzierwicz, is a novel of 
Co. 


“ Anna Vilis,” 
Russian life and character, which Dodd, Mead & 
will publish early in May. The translation 
made by S. C. de Soissons, who of late has been identi- 
fied with several translations from the Russian. ‘ Anna 
Vilis” is important, because in it the author takes a 
much more optimistic view of Russian than 
either Tolstoi or Tourgénief. In fact, contends 
that Russian society has changed greatly since either 
of these authors mingled with it, and what in them 
is givéh as the most painful examples of realism, are, 
in reality, but the memory of morbid traditions. ‘‘ Anna 
Vilis” is said to be full of human interest, and, unlike 


has been 


society 


she 


not devoid of humor, 


many other Russian novels, is 


Atherton's novel, 


been 


Miss Gertrude * Senator 
North,” which has in The 
Times of London, will shortly be brought out in book 
form both tn England and in America by John Lane 
of The Bodley Head. Miss Atherton, who will 
called as the author of * Patience Sparhawk,” “ Ameri- 
can Wives and English Husbands '’—two books which 
created considerable heated comment in their day 
“A Daughter of the Vine,” and “ The Californians,” 
has placed the scene of her latest story in the polit- 
ical and social Washington of the present day. The 
heroine is a young aristocrat, while the principal male 
personage is a hero of sixty. The theme of the book 
is said to be a somewhat daring essay in fiction, owing 
to the difference of ages between the hero and the he- 
roine. r 


new 
running as a serial 


be re- 


Longmans, Green & Co. have in press a work en- 
titled “Government: or, Human Evolution,” the first 
part of which, “ Justice,” is by Edmond Kelly, M. A., 
I’. G. S., sometime Lecturer on Municipal Government 
at Columbia University. Mr. Kelly drew inspiration 
for his work from the municipal reform movement 
that was rife in New York City in 1892. Tammany 
once beaten, he declares in his preface, thé reformers 
separated to the four winds, not having any clear po- 
litical programme at the beginning based upon funda- 
mental political principles. “ This book,” he contin- 
ues, “is an attempt to discuss the issues which stand 
at the foundation of all political discussions, and to 
come to some definite conclusions regarding them.” 


The author of that popular tale of a Western news- 
paper office, ‘‘ A Gentleman from Indiana,” has in press 
with McClure, Phillips & Co. a new novel, which will 
appear in May under the title of ‘‘ Monsieur Beaucaire.” 
It will be handsomely illustrated. Booth Tarkington, 
the author, maintains the same reticence concerning 
his identity as he did when “A Gentleman from In- 
diana” first attained success ‘and aroused general in- 
terest concerning the writer. To all requests from va- 
rious sources for a sketch of his life and career there 


j have so far been no responses. 


——— 
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GREAT MASTERS IN 


RT. 


Mr. Wiliiamson’s Series of New Monographs— 
The Seven Volumes Now Ready.* 


Reviewed for THE NEW YORK TIMES SATURDAY REVIEW by 


Russell Sturgis. 


The appearance, year after year, of new series of 
monographs on the lives and works of artists is not to 
be objected to. In this department of artistic biography 
the latest word is as peculiarly important as in arch- 
aeology of any other type—as important as in experi- 
mental science. Every year adds something our 
stock of knowledge; and even where nothing new con- 
cerning a given artist is to be announced there is still a 
decided modification of the old views of that master and 


to 


his work, which takes place as opinions are compared 
It 
odd that after all the biographical publications 
English, and German—of the last twenty years, more 
should still be called for, and should sell; but here is a 
series which is sure to sell 
in many respects the best 


and undergo the test of free discussion. would seem 


French, 


and this set promises to be 
that we have. 


The volume on Luini is especially needed, because 
here is an artist who was hardly mentioned by Vasari, 
and who, therefore, is left almost unknown to us mod- 
erns. It is a curious consideration still, often as it has 
been suggested, how completely our ancestral, our tra- 
ditional, knowledge of the Italian sculptors and paint- 
ers Vasari’s remarks the 
present generation of men of forty was in its youth the 
opinions of cultivated people about Raphael and Cor- 


reggio, and Donatello of 


is based upon Even when 


Michelangelo, were those 





| tioned 


Vasari very slightly modified, and to this day, if there 
is a popular vote taken on the most important picture 
or the favorite painter, the Vasari standard is set up 
and is worshipped. Men who, like Luini, failed in some 
way the of 


have been left for us moderns to puzzle over. 


to catch attention the gossiping narrator 
We have 
to fit their paintings upon them like pieces of armor, 
which may or may not form part of the original suit of 
fence, and which we partly judge of as one fits another 
more or less successfully. We have had, then, to criti- 
cise these works of art, theirauthenticity once accepted, 
one with relation to another; and in this way to form 
our idea of the artist and his work, and of his standing 
So 
dino Luini, the present volume gives Ruskin the credit 
of having discovered him, but Ruskin merely burst out 
into indignant against the neglect of 
Luini, who, as he thought, was a great colorist, while 


Leonardo, his reputed master, 


among his contemporaries in the case of Bernar- 


remonstrance 


superior, chief, magnifi- 
cent leader, and prince, was not a colorist at all, but a 
draughtsman in black and white, who stained his draw- 
with It is odd, by the 
thorough and faithful as it 
question of rank as &@ 
We have noted only two passages where the 


ings afterward colors to suit. 
way, that the present book, 
almost 


colorist. 


is, ignores that Luini’s 
subject is treated at all, and of these-only one is men- 
in the index. The other, the 


words which no critical 


passage on Page 
wohld 
have thought of using in connection with the art of the 
colorist. *‘* Shrewd 
to apply to a 
most painter-like 


ments of the painter's art. 


oo, uses other writer 


and dexterous ” are odd adjectives 


in the 
of all the develop- 


painter who is assumed to excel 


the most abstract, 


The volume on Carlo Crivelli is another attempt to 
cultivate a hitherto neglected field. Crivelli is another 
one of those men whom Vasari ignored—apparently be- 
cause he never drew- much inspiration from Florence, 
nor made such stay in the Tusean city as would have 
sufficed to make him known too self- 
centred body of artists and art He was 
Venetian and a man of the northeastern Marches, liv- 
ing in Milan, in Fermo, in Ascoli, after the time of his 
removal from the city which gave him his patronymic, 
*“ Venetus.”” Moreover, he 


to its somewhat 


students a 


was a conservative, and to 
the end of his active life painted in the traditional and 
non-realistic style of the primitives. Exquisite as is 


admirable its decorative 


its 


his work, composition, fine 
and pure expressiveness of 
countenance and of pose, it is mediaeval work still; 
mediaeval in the most charming way, but with all the 
spirit of the Italo-Byzantine devotional art; this 
early style, however admissible in Vasari’s order of 
thought with men of the fourteenth century and of the 
West before 1425, could never be endured by him when 
practiced by a man of 1450 and the following years. 


color, admirable its 


but 


Each of the two books named consists of a bio- 


graphical chapter,a chapter on the masters and teachers 
of the painter under consideration, three chapters, or 
four, on the paintings which are recognized as authen- 
tic, with some attempt at distinguishing between them 


*THE GREAT MASTERS IN PAINTING AND SCULPTURE. Ea- 
ited by G. C. Williamson. London: George Bell & Sons, 
1899 and 1900. New York: The Macmillan Company, $1.75 
per volume. The fdllowing-named seven volumes issued: 
“ Bernardino Luini,’’ by George C. Williamson, Litt. D., editor 
of the series; ‘*‘ Andrea Del Sarto,’’ by H. Guinness; ‘* Luca Sig- 
norelli,"" by Maud Crutwell; ‘* Raphael,"" By H. Strachey; 
‘“*Carlo Crivelli,"” by G. McNeil Rushforth, M, A.. Classical 
Lecturer Oriel College, Oxford; “ Velasquez,” by it. A. M 
Stevenson; ‘‘ Correggio,"’ by Selwyn Brinton, M. A, 





critically and as works of art, and finally 
@ catalogue which in the one case ex- 
tends to forty pages, and in the other to 
thirty-three. There is also attention paid 
_ to the unidentified pictures, that is to 
say, to those known to have existed, but 
which are now lost or missing, and to the 
works ascribed to the master but which 
cannot be accepted without question. 
Neither book is very critical in the artis- 
tic sense. Neither book gives much at- 
tention to analysis of the higher qualities 
of any painting or of any group or series 
of paintings. This is mentioned as some- 
thing almost inevitable; no one need ex- 
pect to find in carefully made books, es- 
pecially English books of the present day, 
any serious attempt at such analysis. 
There are a very few exceptions; but it 
is to be repeated, critical treatment is not 
to be expected in advance in any book 
on art history which may appear. The 
artist by lifelong habit cannot be got to 
write on art, and the man who is not by 
daily habit an artist has learned that it 
will not do to commit himself too posi- 
tively, because, however much he may 
have studied the art theoretically, he is 
sure to be tripped up when he comes to 
positive assertion. But without positive 
assertion in its right place and guardedly 
used, critical analysis is impracticable. 
This does not mean that there is any au- 
thority in 
that an assertion by one critic might not 
be, or seem, a contradiction of a former 
one by another writer, and yet be equal- 
Positive assertion is needed 


such positive assertion, nor 


ly valuable. 
to express conviction, and only a very 
uncritical mind indeed can be supposed 
to have an absolute faith as to any cer- 
tain thing, even in its most positive con- 
victions. 

In great contrast to the books dealt 
with above is the book on Velasquez by 
R, A. M. Velasquez is the 
last of the very great artists, and, except 
for “ the astonishing Tiepolo,” the last of 
all the ancients. His life was wholly in 


Stevenson, 


the sixteenth century; he was not born 
till half a century after Luini’s death; his 
life is well known and has been the sub- 
ject of important monographs, In an- 
other thing, too, the book is a contrast to 
those on Crivelli and Luini. The author 
of it announces in his preface that the 
book is little more than a reprint of his 
essay which appeared in 1895 under the 
title “The Art of Velasquez,"’ but that 
essay was the most remarkable achieve- 
ment in the way of critical discrimina- 
tion, trustworthy 
judgment which is to be found in any 
English book on fine art which the cent- 
ury has given us. 


subtle analysis, and 


It was an achievement 
so remarkable that it alone would suffice 
to raise its author to the front rank 
among writers on fine art. To have it 
now for sale at the price of one of these 
cheap handbooks, and that with the ad- 
tion of the chapter on Velasquez’s life, 
is to have a treasure, indeed, It is amus- 
ing, however, to note that this biograph- 
fecal chapter is as little biographical as it 
might be, and is as tightly packed with 
criticism as the earlier written and more 
professedly critical chapters. 
The 

noticed 


four books which remain to be 


deal with artists who are very 


than Velasquez and 
known than 
this chiefly 


on biographies. 


much earlier 


much 


yet 
and 
of 
Raphael, 


bette Luini 


Crivelli, and because 
Vasari's book 
Andrea del Sarto, and 
norelli are men of Central 
the Central Italian hierarchy of art, all 


by 


Luca Sig- 


Italy and of 
as primarily arranged and ordered 
Vasari and as accepted by his successors, 
while as for Correggio, he also, though a 
birth, by education, and 


Northerner by 


by lifelong practice, is yet admitted into | 


the little conclave which Vasari admired 
both at the 
sincerely. The 


noticed 


and patronized, time 
and both 
Raphael 

in these already. The 
tice of differs 


what from the other biographies in the 


same 
volume on 


has been at 


columns 
Signorelli 


Luca some- 


constant appearance of the personal pro- 


noun and a general readiness to express | 


personal conviction with regard to 


thenticity, artistic qualities, and histor- | 


ical points. 
to imply 
quaintance with the works of art named; 


seem a very considerable ac- 


but also the use of qualifying words and | 


phrases is to be noted as peculiar; such 


words as ‘‘realism” and “color” being 
used in ways which, to say the least, are 


not wholly familiar. On the other hand, 


the feeling which the author shows for | 


the great qualities of Signorelli's works, 








| lived till 


1 ‘ 
introduction 


| painting. 


length | 


no- | 
| 


au- | 


The tone of the book would | 


| separate 





early and late, will secure the sympathy 
of all who have .studied any of those 


paintings in Italy—“in Italy,” because | 


few are the important pictures of. thig 
master which are to be found in any) 
northern collection, and fewer still those 
which are in the national museums .of 
France, Germany, and Great Britain. 
The book about Del Sarto is of pecullar 
value and interest. .The old stories are 
told, but they are well criticised in the 
light of new facts and. safer modern con- 
clusions. The appreciation of the artist 
as distinguished from the man is excel- 
lent, and the perfect artistic handling and 
“ faultless’ work of the painter are con- 
trasted with his inferiority of rank as a 
thinker. The contrast between him and 
Michelangelo, made in this connection, 
simple and obvious as it seems, is vital 
in its significance. No attempt is made 
to indulge in those minutiae of criticism 
which the lover of an individual painting 
or a -roup of paintings is so naturally 
inclined to; but the conclusions are safe 
and of such interest in the matter of 
artistic history that they are sure to in- 
fluence the reader—as they should do. 
The style is simple and agreeable. 

Mr. Brinton’s work on Correggio is a 
brilliant instance of what there is most 
to be admired in the brief monographs of 
our time—that is to say, the strong love 
of the master’s work which inspires each 
essay upon a master of fine art, his life, 
his labors, and his time. This sort of 
thing used to be very perfunctory, but 
now it is more often intrusted to per- 
sons who have at least followed up with 
care and noted with affection all the ac- 
cessible traces of the sculptor's or the 
painter's life and If the 
Englizimen who write about the paint- 
ings and the sculptures which they love 
could get imto the- way 
what they really wish to express—of tell- 
ing the reader what is great in the works 
of art which they admire! But this is not 
Whether it is the 

to commit one’s self to 
speaking his whole mind or the malefi- 
influence of Ruskin, all 
believe that a painter 


labors. only 


of expressing 


the custom. national 


unwillingness 
cent leading 
writers to has 
more to do with moral philosophy than 
with painting, and that no man may 
write frankly on art unless he is a social 
pnilosopher to begin with, or the mis- 
chievous effect of the too abundant no- 
tice writing in the newspapers, which has 
lowered the thing which we call art criti- 
cism reportorial of 
epithets, it is hard to say; but the books 
which we care for and welcome are more 
useful in the way of record than they 
are in the way of analysis. What is the 
reader to think of a book like this, 
enthusiastic and so affectionate, in which 


into a mere string 


so 


the color of one of the greatest masters 
of color has nowhere received analytical 
treatment? 

It is to be noted that all these six paint- 


ers are early men. None but Crivelli is 


properly to be spoken of as ‘a primf- 
tive,"’ but this ‘s rather because with the 
the advanced style 


other men 


| rather than of the epoch classes them as 


his successors and superiors. Indeed, all 
six were on earth at the same time, and 
if we knew the date of Crivelli's death 
we might find that this epoch of’ their 
was 


common earthly existence longer 


than it-now appears. The other five lived 
and worked almost side by side during 
the thirty years which ended with the 
death of Raphael, and Crivelli may have 
that time, 
ble that he died a few years earlier. 
is, to 
books read together, with their very full 
of 
illustration, form a 
to the 
The 
the 
which 
first time sculpture of the first import- 
ance to the the Turner, 
which will take him away to that Eng- 


though it is proba- 


therefore, be said that these six 


catalogues existing works and 


abundant desirable 
of 


to 


study Italian 


volumes next 
the 


for the 


seem to be Michelangelo and 


Donatello, will introduce 


reader; and 


lishman who alone among modern land- | 


seape painters can hope to rank with 


the ancients, 
In what has been said there has been 


little allusion to the illustrations, but 
they form a primary and important rea- 
son for the preference already expressed 
of the latest biographies over the earlier 
ones. They are all photographic, 


jury to them. All, or nearly all, are of 
and individual interest. They 
will only cost the buyer 5 cents apiece, 
even if he tears them out of the books 
and “ files"? them with other pictures by 
the same artists 

RUSSELL STURGIS. 


of work | 


It | 
| The 


their | 


appear | 





| that 
and | 
| there are about thirty-five in each vol- 
| ume; nor is their small size a serious in- 


LONDON LITERARY LETTER. 


Wiitten for Tum Naw York Times SaTor- 
par REVIEW by 


William L. Alden. 


LONDON, April 1.—The Rev. 8. Law Wil- 
son, D.D., who, I imagine, is a minister of 
the Scotch Presbyterian body, has written a 
book, entitled “The Theology of Modern 
Literature,”’ in which he denounces the het- 
erodoxy of nearly all English contemporary 
novelists. Even Dr. Macdonald and “ Ian 
Maclaren” fall under Dr. Wilson’s con- 
demnation, and almost the only novelist 
whom Dr. Wilson regards as truly orthodox 
is Mr. Meredith! 

Undoubtedly the modern English novelists 
fai! to set forth orthodox Presbyterian 
views of religious dogma. But Dr. Wilson 
is, it seems to me, wrong in classing them 
as unorthodox. In point of fact, they are 
distinctly agnostic. That is to say, their 
novels are agnostic, though it is quite pos- 
sible that the writers may be religious men 
after their own fashion. It must, however, 
have struck thoughtful people that the men 
and women described by novelists have 
with very few exceptions obviously never 
heard that there is another life. To them 
God is a name convenient for purposes of 
swearing, but evidently nothing but a 
name. When they speak of sin they mean 
something that is simply “ bad form.’ The 
hero or the heroine of a novel hardly ever 
knows of any world except the present one, 
and never dreams of living with reference 
to a world to come. That much-quoted per- 
son, the inhabitant of Mars, were he to 
form his conception of us by our novels, 
would feel sure that we knew nothing of 
religion except as an exploded superstition. 

This is surely a strange state of things. 
Of course the novelist, if he is a novelist 
and not a preacher in disguise, does not 
write novels for the purposes of enforcing 
religious dogmas. There certainly ig no 
reason why he should do so, and abundant 
reason why he should not. But why does a 
man, who in private life is a sincere be- 
liever in the Christian religion, so complete- 
ly ignore it when he sits down to write a 
novel? Why is one of the most powerful 
motives of action entirely wanting in his + 
men and women? Grant that many novelists 
are irreligious men. They must nevertheless 
admit the tremendous influence of religion 
on the average person. Why then persist- 
ently write as if none of their readers had 
ever heard of such a thing as Christianity, 
and hence could not comprehend that it 
could influence people? 

Modern novels ere not, ag Dr. Wilson 
seems to think, unorthodox—with the ex- 
ception of books like those of Mrs. Hum- 
phry Ward, which seem to be written for 
the especial purpose of exploiting some new 
religion. They are frankly pagan, and in 
view of the fact that some of them are 
written by devout believers, this is to me 
incomprehensible. Dr. Wilsou seems to be 
one of those thoroughly convinced persons 
who believes that his orthodoxy is the only 
orthodoxy. He is thus able to detect heter- 
odoxy in men like Macdonald and “Jan 
Maclaren,” but he will hardly induce most 
of his readers to accept his view. As to his 
discovery that George Meredith is almost 
the only orthodox novefist, it certainly 
stamps him as an original thinker. To have 
discovered the orthodoxy of George Mere- 
dith is a far greater feat than the discov- 
ery of the smallest microbe, and Mr. Mere- 
dith wil) probably be more surprised at the 
discovery than will any one else. 

o,° © 

Speaking of theology reminds one of the 
Wandering Life,’’ which 
is virtually the autobiography of Mr. 
Thomas Arnold. Like Matthew Arnold, his 
brother, Mr. Thomas Arnold departed wide- 
ly from the faith of his father. Matthew 
Arnold invented a new religion, compound- 
ed of sweetness and light and devoid of 
dogma. Mr. Thomas Arnold went to the 
other extreme, by joining the Church of 
Rome. His reminiscences—for the volume | 
might appropriately be called by that 
name—are interesting, both for the anec- | 
dotes they contain and for their picture of 
the mental processes by which the author 
was led into the Roman fold. It can hardly 
be called a brilliant book, but it is on the 
whole a readable one. 


*,* 


“Passages in a 


A translation of the memoirs of Cardi- 
nal Dubois, which has just been published, 
the old controversy as to 
they are genuine memoirs or 
whether they are for the most part fic- 
tion. They remind one of the memoirs of 
Casanova in the one respect that they are 
not adapted to be studied in girls’ schools. 
controversy to genuineness | 
once existed as to the latter memoirs, and 
were advanced to show 
that Casanova wrote what was really an 
erotic and called it his 
phy in order to increase its sale, However, 
the world has decided to the 
stantial truth of Casanova'’s memoirs, 
the “Memoirs of Cardinal Dubois 
doubtless be accepted centuries 
an accurate picture of the times of which 
he wrote. 

Novelists meddle foreign lan- 
guages with they not familiar 
usually give themselves away, as the say- | 
ing goes. The other day Mr. William Le | 
Queux, while maintaining that no foreign 
novelist ever writes of Italians without be- 


has revived 


whether 





same as 


plausible reasons 


novel, autobiogra- | 
sub- 
and 
will 
hence as | 


accept 


with 
are 


who 
which 


traying his ignorance of Italian, mentioned | 
the Italian rarely says “si’’ for 

yes,” and that the true Italian equiva- |} 
lent for ‘“‘ yes" is ‘‘ Ja."". Now the Italian, 

in conversation, undoubtedly 
“ gia,”’ not ‘‘Ja,"’ as Mr. Le Queux has it; | 
but “gid” is not 2n equivalent of “ yes.” 
When an Italian wishes to say “yes” he 
says ‘‘si"'; and when he wishes to 
“exactly "’ or ‘precisely so’ he 


“ 


does say 


say | 
says 


} Son. 


| it is believed that the 


| Africa. 


|} Mr. C 


| dering if “ 


| M. 


French word ‘' parfaitement,” but no one 
with a knowledge of French would say that 
“yes” in French is “ parfaitement.” 

Nevertheless Mr. Le Queux is quite right 
when he accuses novelists of an almost unti- 
versal misuse of Italian. The distinction 
between “Signore” and “Signor” is 
something that no foreign writer ever 
seems to grasp. I read not long ago a his- 
torical novel, and a very clever one, writ- 
ten by a well-known English novelist. The 
scene was laid in Italy, and the pages 
were sprinkled with what the author imag- 
ined to be Italian. It was on the whole 
the most extraordinary Italian I have ever 
met, and I have founa some exceedingly 
eurious Italian in the books of novelists 
who rashly ventured to show familiarity 
with a language which, perhaps more than 
any other, must be handled delicately if 
the result is not to be ludicrous. 

e *,° 

A French “ Battle of Dorking” story, 
which purports to describe the invasion of 
England by the French and Russians next 
August, and the consequent wreck of the 
British Empire, has attracted undeserved 
attention here. During the last ten, years 
there have been stories without number de- 
scribing the defeat of France or of Ger- 
many by British forces in an imaginary 
war, but they did not attract the slightest 
notice abroad. The writer of the French 
story in question ts so ignorant of geog- 
raphy that he does not know the limits of 
the British Empire and imagines that the 
Philippine Islands belong to England and 
that Cuba is an independent State. The 
story is a decidedly preposterous one, and 
the way in which so many English people 
have taken it seriously is very odd. 

°° 


book, “ Their Silver 
Wedding Journey,” has been reviewed by 
most of the crities here, and the almost 
unanimous judgment is that it is trivial and 
that it has no incident. It is not many 
years ago that incident in a novel was con- 
demned as inartistic, if not positively vul- 
gar. At present we insist that our novels 
shall be full of incident, and as Mr. Howells 
still adheres to the now obsolete fashion, he 
cannot expect to please the general public. 
Full justice is done by the eritics to the 
excellence of Mr. Howells’s workmanship, 
but wonder is expressed that he should 
take the trouble to write well about 
nothing. 


Mr. Howells’s last 


30 


Mr. Silas Hocking, whose 


larger sale 


novels have a 
than those of any other living 
English novelist, has been risking his popu- 
larity by making speeches in opposition to 
the war. Recently he stood for Parlia- 
ment, but withdrew before the polling day, 
as it was evident that the electors would 
have none of him It seems strange that 
he cannot be content with his amazing pop- 
ularity as a novelist and with the enormous 
profits which his books must bring to him. 
Why & man whose books sell by hundreds 
of thousands should deliberately create a 
prejudice against himself and his books 
and make himself a target for over-ripe 
eggs by proclaiming his sympathy with the 
enemies of his country is a problem which 
it is difficult to solve. At a recent meet- 
ing of the Free Churches 
Mr. Hocking said that the people are led 
away by a “high-sounding imperialistic 
glamour.” A _ high-sounding glamour is 
something hitherto unknown, and Mr. 
Hocking, if he really discovered the 
existence of thing, will rank high 
as a scientific 


the Congress of 


has 
such a 
man. 
*_* 
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Mr. George Moore has also, with his 
characteristic wrong-headedness, espoused 
of the extreme Irish party and 
abused those Irishmen who have expressed 
a willingness to receive the Queen politely. 
When Mr. Moore, some ten or twelve years 
ago, wrote ‘“ The Young 
Man” he expressed the most intense hatred 
of everything Irish virtually boasted 
that he was ashamed of being an Irishman. 
Now he is rather more Irish than Mr. Red- 
mond himself. But, then, expects 


Mr. Moore consistent in 


the cause 


Confessions of a 


and 


no one 
to be iny thing. 
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are a large number of new novels 
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a theory that people in time of 
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The Critic for May will have a drawing 
representing Mme. Bernhardt in the role 
of L’Aiglon, which is reproduced from a 
water color by Louis Besnard, who is at 
present occupied with painting a full-length 


| portrait of the actress as L’Aiglon for the 


Renaissance Theatre. 
only artist for whom 


the 
the 


public foyer of 
jesnard is 


“ gia.’ The latter word corresponds to the | Mme. Bernhardt has posed in this role, 
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We are preparing 
a Sumptuous new 
32-volume De Luxe 
Kdition of the great 
novelist, and make 
a remarkably  at- 
tractive offer to 
those who subscribe 
before publication. 


We are forming 
a club for advance 
subscribers, and 
those who join at 
once get the new 


Balzae at 


less than half the regular subscription price and on very easy payments. 


FREE FOR EXAMINATION 
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The World’s Greatest Novelist. 


ALZAC, by common consent, is the greatest of French novelists, and he is considered by many to be the 
greatest of all writers of prose fiction. 
American readers bestow upon him the very highest measure of appreciation. Indeed, so far-seeing a 
critic as Professor Peck, of Columbia University, says:—‘‘ MY OWN BELIEF IS THAT, AT THE END, BAL- 
ZAC’S NAME WILL BE PLACED HIGHER THAN SHAKESPEARE’S—AT THE VERY APEX OF 


LITERARY FAME,” 
THE COMEDIE HUMAINE. 

He is the CREATOR OF AN ENTIRE SOCIETY. MORE THAN TWO THOUSAND DISTINCT 
CHARACTERS move through his matchless works, classified by him and broadly named. 

PROFESSOR TRENT, a profound student of Balzac, says: —‘ OF THIS TREMENDOUS THRONG, AN 
AMAZINGLY LARGE NUMBER ARE LIVING, BREATHING MEN AND WOMEN, MOVING AMIDST 
UNFADING S_ENES, AND THEY EXIST FOR US EVEN MORE TRULY THAN SHAKESPEARE’S 
HEROES AND HEROINES.” . 


OUR GREAT BALZAC LIBRARY. 


De Luxe etitions of Balzac have heretofore sold extensively at from $200 to $500 the set. Our new edition 
| is superior in most respects to all hitherto offered, but our club offer in this ‘‘before publication” sale places it at 


ONE-THIRD THE PRICE OF THE BEST PREVIOUS EDITION. 
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A FEW DETAILS ABOUT OUR SUPERB NEW EDITION. 


THE EDITION ROYALE. ILLUSTRA‘ IONS, 


The Entire 32-Vol- 
ume Set Sent 


Summary of English and 

| American Criticism. 
| IN ROMANCE: 
IN REALISM: 


| IN CHARACTER. “His spe 
| SKETCHING: 7,08 "eer 


IN IDYLIC ‘iy venga 
NARRATION; succesful" 


IN MYSTICISM: 


IN ANALYTICAL uns, 
STUDY: superior. 


IN INTRIGUE “basilica 
|, and SENSATION; master.” 


| IN IDEALISM: 


IN TRAGEDY, 
COMEDY, varable” 
MELODRAMA: *“""* 


“A master, 


“The greatest 
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“Never  for- 
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THE AUTHOR’S PLAN. uncut edges and gilt tops. The full-page 


Balzac conceived the ambitious project 
of creating an entire human society. For 
this purpose, in a series of eighty-eight 
wonderful stories, he presented more than 
two thousand characters and types, each 
of independent bearing, but all inter-re- 
lated in a general scheme. To this scheme 
he gave the title of THE COMEDIE 
HUMAINE, No other novelist ever wrought 
on Such far-reaching lines and so success- 
fully. While, therefore, each story is 
complete in itself and may be enjoyed 
individually, the complete COMEDIE is 
essential to a thorough knowledge of the 
author’s stupendous plan. 

This author’s plan of the COMEDIE, in 
brief, embraces seven scenes or studies, as 
follows:— 

SCENES FROM PRIVATE LIFE. 
Twenty-eight stories 
SCENES FROM PROVINCIAL LIFE. 
Thirteen stories. 

SCENES FROM PARISIAN LIFE, 
Fifteen stories. 

SCENES FROM POLITICAL LIFE. 
Seven stories. 

SCENES FROM MILITARY LIFE. 
lwo Stories. 

SCENES FROM COUNTRY LIFE. 
Three stories. 
PHILOSOPHICAL STUDIES, 
Twenty stories. 
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This new De Luxe edition consists of 
thirty-two volumes. The books are of 
practically uniform size, averaging 350 
pages, and totalling over 12,000 pages. 


TEXT. 


This is the most complete and adequate 
English version yet presented of the 
world’s greatest novelist. The text is 
founded on the famous Dent-Saintsbury 
edition, generally recognized as the best 
English edition heretofore published. To 
this we have added three stories not 
included in the original Dent edition. 


NOTES AND PREFACES. 


The introductions are from the pen of 
Professor George Saintsbury, who is cred- 
ited with knowing more about “the liter- 
ature of the world than any other living 
man.’’ These prefaces are singularly full 
and clear, and, taken together, they form 
a complete bibliography to the writings of 
Balzac. In addition to this, we have in- 
cluded specially prépared indices, which 
furnish ready reterence to any story in 
the Comedie. The indices will be 
found of very great value to those who 
wish to consider a story in relation to its 
group mates. 
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“EDITION ROYALE” @e touxe). 


¢ 


To gain an adequate idea of this magnificent DE LUXE EDITION OF BALZAC, 


' 
¢ 
} s2VoLs. THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY. 128 ILLS. 


sumptuous bindings. 


You can then look 


the edition containing a biography of Balzac, an account of his works and their 
moral influence, with maxims from his writings, specimen pages and illustrations. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TO-DAY. 





INQUIRY COUPON. 


THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, NEW YORK: 
I am interested in your DE LUXE EDITION ROYALE of 
BALZAC, Please send me prospectus and full pariiculars of 
your Club offer to advance subscribers, 
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THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 


it is, of course, best to have the set itself for examination. I ; 
the volumes through, note the beautiful type page, the superb illustrations, the 
Or, if you wish, we will send on request a prospectus of 
ee reecveccoces 
. 


This edition will commend itself very 
strongly in the feature of pictorial embel- 
lishment. The illustrations are from three 
sources :—First, from reproductions of 
etchings made by famous English and 
French artists for the English edition; sec- 
ond, from redrawings of a collection of 
quaint old woodcuts which were prepared 
for Balzac’s novels by artists contempo- 
rary with him, giving correct costumes 
of the day; third from-a series of 
original paintings and sketches in black and 
white, made expressly for this edition by 
leading Illustrators of the day. All told, 
these illustrations number some one hun- 
dred and thirty. They are all reproduced 
in photogravure and printed on genuine 
Japanese fibre paper from the original 
plates. Often it is the case that the origi- 
nals are preserved and only a duplicate 
plate used in printing, but in order to ob- 
tain the most artistic results here the origi- 
nal plates themselves have been employed. 


illustrations are all inserts, being printed 
on genuine Japan paper—the very choicest 
for this purpose. 

TYPE, 

The type is specially chosen with refer- 
ence to the paper on which it is printed, 
and presents a good clear reading surface, 
restful to the eye, and harmonious in page 
effect. It is specially set for this edition, 
is perfectly new, and this is the first im- 
pression therefrom, 


PRINTING. 

The greatest care has been exercised in 
the press work. Every page has been 
scrutinized separately, and the slightest 
error in alignment has been rigidly cor- 
rected. All imperfect sheets have been 
thrown out. Regarding the printing of 
the illustrations, these photogravures were 
struck off by hand, one by one, and then 
carefully examined for any imperfections. 


BINDINGS. 

Two styles of binding are offered for 

As stated elsewhere, the paper and type | this De Luxe edition—cloth and_ half 
were chosen with reference to each | leather. The cloth is a substantial English 
other. The paper is a very fine laid deckle- | fabric, with full gold backs and gold side 
edged, presenting a smooth, soft surface, | design. The half leather is carefully se- 
which receives ink evenly and smooth- lected with reference both to hands meness 
ly. Though of fine quality, it is not un- | and durability; it is stamped with attrac- 
duly heavy in volume form, It presents ' tive designs. 


PAPER. 
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REMEMBER, 
and desirable, can be secured ONLY 


THROUGH US. We are making it from first to last, and it will sur- 
pass any and every other edition. Itis ours alone. It cannot be had in 
any book store, but is SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION ONLY. 


This De Luxe Edition, which you your- 
sef will say is the most beautiful, durable 


Our BALZAC CLUB 
AND BEAR IN MIND, saves’ you’ over 

ONE-HALF, if you ap- 
ply at once, and you also get one of the choicest and most valuable sets, 
printed from the fresh, new plates. You examine the volumes before 
you pay anything. You then have the works to enjoy while paying. 
You gain in every way. The risk, if any, is ours; but we are so confi- 
dent our edition will make a strong appeal to every book lover that we 
do not hesitate to send the volumes for examination at our own expense, 


If you want the best edition of Balzac, at 
half price, your opportunity is NOW. 


78 FIFTH AVENUE, 
NEW YORK, 
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Some Litérary Associations of That 
Old Scottish Town. 


Gray, sombre, and unattractive to the 
eye, but to the student of human affairs 
having a unique interest, are’ the little 
towns that dot the coast of Fife from the 
great bridge at Queensferry to where, at 
the East Neuk, the Forth joins the North 
Sea, Houses of whinstone walls, with red 
tile roofs, and set down each in its own 
place; built when a sense of beauty had no 
existence there, or a Hebraistic creed made 
tho recognition of {t a sin. But they stand 
rooted and firm against the elements, with 
a grim and characteristic strength and 
significance. 

Of these rude towns, many of them 
chronicled in history and romance, the 
most important to-day is the ‘ Lang Toon” 
of Kirkcaldy, which stretches coastwise 
in one long unlovely street, with closes 
and wynds shooting off here and there to 
courts and back stairs, or toward the sea 
on the one hand and the open country on 
the other. 

More than a century ago this street be- 
came classic ground, as the birthplace of 
Adam Smith, and in which he wPrtte “ The 
Wealth of Nations,"" published in 1776. 
After he had for twelve years filled the 
Chair of Moral Philosophy in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow, during which he wrote 
his “Theory of Moral Sentiments,”. and 
had traveled for a time on the Continent, 
he settled down here for a period of ten 
years, removed from all notoriety, to write 
this book, of which Buckle says: “ This 
solitary Scotchman has, by the publication 
of one single work, contributed more to- 
ward the happiness of man than has been 
effected by the united abilities of all the 
statesmen and legislators of whom history 
has preserved an authentic account.”’ This 
is one of those full-flavored statements 
which bring us to a halt in the reading, and 
we wonder if it is an instance of that 
heightened way of putting things which 
Matthew Arnold predicates of Macaulay, 
and which borders,on the romantic. If it 
is a truth it is a weighty one, invests the 
man with a rare degree of interest, and 
Places him in that empyreal where sit 
“the unacknowledged legislators of the 
world.” 


His house, which has been rebuilt, stands 
in the long High Street, with a frontage 
of fifty feet, and the garden runs down to 
high-water mark, a ince of about 400 
feet. It adjoins what is known as Adam 
Smith's which leads to the shore, 
and called a close probably from a house 
being built over its entrance. Adodwn this, 
in which two cannot go abreast, may the 
philosopher have gone for a _ breathing 
spell the day that Mr. Sherra led the peo- 
ple to the water’s edge on the sands below 
to pray Paul Jones down the firth; while 
David Hume, a dozen miles away in Edin- 
burgh, may have sat looking on the spec- 
tacle, for it was an inducement in the 
lection of a site for his house that from it 
he could see the town where his friend 
lived. And on the same may 
have been met by the two with 
their creels and half dozen petticoats, who, 
when observing him in his habit of talking 
to himself, were heard to say ‘“ Lord keep 
me! and the puir body’s weel put on,” for 
Adam dressed carefully, but was 
a recluse in those days, and not, 
friend Hume, known to everybody. 

Paul was bent on pillaging Leith, nor 
would he have hesitated, could he have 
reached it, at firing the “darling seat” 


dis 


close, 


se- 


sands 
fishwives, 


like his 


of his native land. But the Kirkcaldy seces- | 


sion minister was too much for him, for the 
wind came, 
beaten back, and through the gloom and 
the tempest the people on the shore watched 
him as he blown between the Bass 
Rock and the Isle of May out to sea, and 
vanished from their sight. It is cafled 
* praying Paul Jones down the firth” 
to this day. It what may be done 
at a pinch, and is enough in it f to ren- 
der a place famous. This is the same min- 
ister whose commentary on the eleventh 
verse of the One Hundred and Sixteenth 
Psalm was, “ Ay, David, ye said it in your 
haste, did ye? If ye had lived in this parish 
ye might have said it at your leisure.” This 
falls in somewhat with what has been said 
of the father of liars—that he lived and 
died and was buried in Kirkealdy. And the 


was 


shows 


press of to-day seems to stand in distinct 


relation to that fact, for its two newspapers 
are called the ‘ bawbee leears.’’ Thus the 
good folks of the good old town have not 
come so much under his influence as to be 
blind to the fact, as is the case 
Mr. Sherra’s life is written by Dr. John 
Brown who was the colleague 
of the Rev. James Law, Mr, Sherra’s im- 
mediate and it is an interesting 
fact that the united ministry in that church 
of those two Scots worthies covered about 
a century. 

Adam Smith's house is unmarked by any 
tablet to tell the world that “ The Wealth 
of Nations”’’ was written there, but the 
work is a more enduring monument than 
brass, is likely to outlive empires, and, to 
quote Prof. Raleigh on Pepys,-may exist 
“when the Forth Bridge is oxide of iron 
and London a geological pancake of brick- 
dust.” While he was so engaged the world 
hardly knew of his existence. Hume used 
every device he could think of to allure 
him to He wrote to him: “A 
town ts the for a man of letters. 
° °* © 1 shall take no excuse from your 
state of health, which, I suppose, is only 
a subterfuge invented by tIndolence and 
jove of solitude. There is no habitation on 
Inchkeigth, otherwise I should challenge you 
to meet me on that spot, and neither of us 


renerally. 
Johnstone, 


successor, 


Edinburgh. 


scene 


Smith | 
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though the journey was, it was not so easy 
of accomplishment in those days, and could 
only be done on a small pinnace, which 
was liable to much knocking about in those 
quarrelsome waters. So Smith remained at 
home with his mother and his task and his 
library. A catalogue of his Jibrary has been 
published by Macmillan in an octavo vol- 
ume of xxx, and 126 pages, containing also 
a view of his house and plan of the gar- 
den, and a fac-simile letter to his publisher 
regarding his book on “ The Moral Senti- 
ments.” The volumes to which reference is 
made in his works are here noted in red 
ink. For instance, where in the catalogue 
we find his copy of Gray, there are quota- 
tions from “ The Moral Sentiments,” e. g.: 
“ Gray, who joins to the sublimity of Milton 
the elegance and harmony of Pope, and to 
whom nothing is wanting to render him 
perhaps the first poet in the English lan- 
guage but to have written a little more.”’ 
Again, under “ The Plays of Shakespeare,” 
we have the following from an article by 
Smith in The Edinburgh Review: “In the 
old English poets, in Shakespeare, Spenser, 
and Milton, there often appears amidst 
some irregularities and extravagances, & 
strength of imagination so vast, so gigan- 
tic and supernatural, as astonishes and 
confounds their reader into that admiration 
of their genius which makes him despise 
as mean and insignificant all criticism upon 
the inequalities in their writings.” This 
Edinburgh Review is not, of course, the 
“blue and yellow” that every one knows, 
but one started by Robertson and Blair 
forty-seven years earlier, and which did 
not survive the second number. In this way 
there are references in the catalogue to 
Addison, Locke, Newton, Marcus Aurelius, 
Plato, Homer, and critical remarks on 
Hume, Pope, Swift, Dryden, Cowley, But- 
ler, Voltaire, Milton, Chaucer, and many 
other ancient and modern authors, for 
Smith was not only a student and writer in 
philosophy, but a votary of belles lettres, 
wrote in a style of-elegance on literature, 
and had a wide acquaintance with its con- 
dition in the different European countries. 
The books listed number about 2,200, all 
that can now be authenticated. The entire 
collection is variously estimated at fron? 
3,000 to 5,000 volumes. Most were bound 
solidly in calf, It was a saying of Smith's 
that he was a beau in nothing but his 
books. About one-fifth are on literature and 
art; one-fifth of classical (Latin and Greek) 
authors, or their commentators; one-fifth 
on law, politics, and geography; one-fifth 
on political economy and history, equally 
divided, and one-fifth on philoso- 
phy, and biography. More than a third are 
in English, than a third in French, 
s than a quarter in Latin, Italian and 
Greek in equal proportions accounting for 
the remainder. It is now owned mostly in 
the United Kingdom and in Torento and 
Vienna. 
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Dugald Stewart says that Adam 
never sat for his picture '’—his 
could not prevail on him to do so—** but the 
medallion of Tassie conveys an exact idea 
and of the general expression 
There is reason to 


of his profile 
of his countenance.” 
believe that, much as he disliked the idea 
of sitting to an artist, Tassie had 
access to him during his visits to London 
as served the purpose of the medallion, 
which is the foundation of all subsequent 
portraits. A marble bust ig in the Kirk- 
caldy Town Hall, and a bronze of the same 
in Balliol College, Oxford. A marble statue 
is in the University of Glasgow, and another 
in the London University. In the latter Cu- 


such 


and Adam 
result of a 


of the entrance; Locke, Bacon, 
Smith on the other. As the 

movement some year ago, to erect a monu- 
ment in London, a statuette was produced, 
a plaster cast of which is now in the pos- 
session of Mr. David Storrar, Kirkcaldy, 
whose house is next door to Adam Smith's, 


and to whom the writer is indebted for 


| reminiscential and interesting information. 
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In course of time Smith removed to Edin- 
burgh, and spent the last twelve 
his life there. His biographer tells that 
on a Sunday evening, when his friends, as 
was customary, had gathered around him, 
he felt the approach of what was a fatal 
illness, and, rising to retire, said: “I be- 
lieve we must adjourn this meeting to an- 
other place.”’ He died a few days after— 
1790. 

A little way east of the town from Adam 
Smith's house—for it is curious that by 
common usage it is spoken of as an east and 
west, though really north and south—is 
the unattractive wynd, off which stands 
the where Edward Irving taught 
and punished the boys. He had previous- 
ly taught school in Haddington, where he 
had among his pupils Jane Baillie Welsh, 
to whom he gave private lessons also, and 
taught astronomy, carrying her in his 
arms. He was then a young giant of twen- 
ty; she a little girl of nine. In this is 
the initial to a great romance, and a world 
of emotion. While acting the pedagogue 
in Kirkcaldy, Bdward became a licentiate 
of the Church of Scotland, and here he 
preached his first sermons, those sermons 
by which afterward he was to achieve a 
world-wide though mingled fame. His 
preaching even then above the level 
of the place and time, and as his splendid 
periods rang through the church, the peo- 
ple thought he had “too much grandeur.” 
Irving was true as steel, and, though as a 
young man he could lay no claim to ex- 
perimental religion, he spoke such truth 
as he saw, and he saw a deathlike inac- 
tion pervading a church wrapped in dry 
and fusty ceremonial. He put, therefore, 
a new thing before them, and in a manner 


Kirkcaldy 
opened a 


memorial 


house 


was 


| and 


| of which a 





| collection 





| sible 


he would, in 


formed. 


|} and 





were absorbed in laying up for themselves 
treasures upon earth. He disturbed them 


_by the question, “If these things you pro- 


fess are true, why do you not do them?” 
Through his clerical functions the manse 
became open to him, in which there were 
daughters, to one of whom he committed 
himself by a promise of marriage. But it 
lacked the one thing needful. He found, 
when too late, that he loved Jane Welsh, 
and she him, on her own admission, “ pas- 
sionately.”” He begged off, but to no pur- 
pose,.and Miss Welsh (she was then eight- 
een) would not—break what would—aliow 
him to break his word, nor would listen 
to any language but that of friendship, 
until Miss Martin should set him free. 
Irving would keep his word, and the cos 
was immense. : 
Irving had marked success as a teacher, 
but brought the tawse into active and 
abundant play, as necessary to that high- 
pressure speed his patrons looked for. 
There is apt to be great jealousies among 
the parents of Scotch schoolboys; excel- 
lence in education is there a general ob- 
ject of ambition. This method was not 
from Edward's disposition, for Carlyle says 
he was the “ least cruel of men,” and it is 
somewhat strange that Thomas himself 
never punished a boy, and had the most 
complete mastery of them. The shrieks 
that came from Irving's school caused fre- 
quent remark in the neighborhood and the 
story goes that one day a butcher stepped 
up to the door, and, with knife in hand, 
said: ‘*‘Do you want a hand the day, Mr. 
Iirving?"’ There is nothing more easy for 
Scotch fathers and mothers than to ex- 
press dissatisfaction with the schooling of 
their boys, and so it was here, the result 


of which was the coming of Carlyle to take | 


opposition school. He had 
previously met Irving in Edinburgh, 
the interview was unpromising, and left 
each in rather an attitude of defiance. But 
when Irving—the elder by five years—heard 
of Carlyle’s coming thither, and the pur- 
port of it, his chivalrous soul was stirred, 
and he opened to him his heart and home. 
Then began a friendship which never fal- 
tered, of which Carlyle says: ‘ Nor was 
there ever, while both lived, any cloud be- 
tween us. * * * Blessed conquest of a 
friend in this world!’’ Yes, Thomas, and 
Edward was the conqueror. 
may of Christianity, this is it, dynamic, 
that principle which operates in the royal 
men of the race—the most closely related 
to the “ highest manhood.” 

Almost directly Adam Smith's 
house is the Kirk Wynd, somewhat sloping 
irregular. At its entrance a high 
stone is, or was, set on either-side, on one 
town used to sit 
It may be said by the wa'y, that 
millar most Scotch 
ceased to be. We are credibly 
that 


interesting, 


charge of an 


opposite 


‘ original ”’ 
this fa- 


feature of towns 


has 
informed 
here, where they 
all and 


In this wynd, as 


were distinct 


they are ‘dead, have 


left no successors.” 


in which 
row street 


Irving preached; and ‘in a 
leading off it is the 
which was Carlyle’s school, now a ‘* Work- 
ing L Institute.” He lodged in the 
Kirk Wynd, in a house which still stands, 
and is, as been said, ‘“‘ kenspecled,” 
having an outside stair. 
the 
there 


nar- 
building 


id's 
has 


a house “ on sands,”’ 


Carlyle 


that is, by 


shore, and made great 


use 


| of his library. ~He read Gibbon at the rate 


of a volume a day; read, indeed, the whole 
almost through. Writing of this 
at seventy-two, he Gibbon: ‘I 
still a fair recollection of it, 


says of 


have 


ad saat 3 | seldom looking into it since.” 
vier, Leibnitz, and Linnaeus are on one side | 


It was during the Kirkcaldy days that 
Carlyle finally decided against entering 
the ministry. An annual appearance in 
Edinburgh, and the entry of his name in 
the office of the Divinity Hall, sufficed to 
maintain his connection therewith, and on 
making one of such visits, the official nec- 
essary to be was absent. “ Good," 


he, “let the omen be fulfilled,” and 


seen 


said 


| it was. 


In those same days he had his romance, 
too, which hung more or les 
for 
prototype of 


s in his fancy 
woman who was probably the 
Blumine in “ Sartor 


years; a 


Resart- 


| us."’ His unpromising circumstances ended 
years of | th 
e 


acquaintance. Long 
in the gate of Hyde Park, both on hors 
back, she little altered, and “her eye 
he says, (“but that Was all,) said to me, 


after, they met 


| almost touchingly, ‘ Yes, yes, that is you.’ ” 


Carlyle’s introduction to Miss Welsh does 
not belong to this period, but it is impos- 
to avoid tracing the future lives of 
the two men from their starting point in 
Kirkcaldy. If Irving had never come there 
all likelihood, have married 
Miss Welsh, and if Carlyle had not come 
there, it is not likely he would ever have 
known her, for it was through his intimacy 
with Irving that the acquaintance was 
Miss_ Martin was in no way a 
for Irving, nor qualified to bar 
his way toward the region of prophecy 
the delusion of strange tongues. 
“There would have been no tongues,’’ said 
Mrs. Carlyle, “if [I had married Irving,’ 
of the truth of which there is little doubt. 

After a few years in Kirkcaldy, both 
were sick of schoolmastering, Carlyle 
“‘chagrined and discouraged by the sad 
trade,’’ and both together retired to Edin- 
burgh; Irving to preach ere long with 
Chalmers as a hearer in cog., and to accept 
a proposal from_him to become his helper 
in St. John’s, Glasgow; Carlyle, to cher- 
ish the wish expressed three years before: 
“That I may attain to literary fame; and 
though starvation be my lot, I will 
smile that I have not been born a king.” 
In the later years of his long life, he was 
often seen in Kirkcaldy, and one of his 
last Summers was spent there with an old 
pupil, Provost Swan, in whose 


1elpmeet 


smoked,. and doubtless thought of 
what he had accomplished of all he had 
dreamed there half a century before. 

In these days a light in literature has 
arisen in the same old town. He has writ- 
ten a tale of Kirkcaldy, ‘The Story of 
Margrédel.”’ It is not an ordinary story, 
the whole quality of it is high, and its 
charm unmistakable. The other day he 
gave us ‘Holland and the Hollanders.”’ 
That, also, is of excellent quality, and we 
expect yet greater things. With our mind's 
eye we can see the man from whom he has 
his Christian name, as we used to see him, 


ever leave it till we are perfectly agreed | surprised the hard-headed merchants who | picking his steps across the causeway. He, 


| 
and 


Say what men | 





and | 


may | 
| be supposed from its name, stands the kirk, 


Irving lodged in | 
the | 


though | 


garden he | 
| has been pictured, as he sat under a tree | 
and 





too, Mke Wull Oliphant. and Irving and 
Carlyle and his friend, Mr. Swan, was a 
big man, and carried on his shoulders a 
head that measured mt and an eighth. 
And we can see another still nearer to 
him, ere time had “ delved the rallels .n 
beauty’s brow,’’ who is now where time’s 
finger cannot come. David Storrar Mel- 
drum is’ a skillful traveler in the realms 
of gold,” and we wish him godspeed. 
A. BLACKWOOD, 


Smith College Stories.* 

The author of this new collection of col- 
lege stories, Josephine Dodge Daskam, was 
graduated from Smith College in 1898, 
where she had been a leading member of 
the Alpha Society, editor-in-chief of the 
college monthly, and Ivy Orator on her 
class day. Since her graduation Miss Das- 
kam, who was a Connecticut girl, has lived 
at Northampton, and has contributed 
poems and stories to the various maga- 
zines, 

In her preface the author states that 
her main pufpose and hope in writing these 
tales has been “ to deepen in the slightest 
degree the rapidly growing conviction that 
the college girl is very much like any other 
girl—that this likeness is, indeed, one of her 
most striking characteristics.” 

This result Miss Daskam has succeeded 
admirably in bringing about, giving us 
healthy, glowing pictures of girls, both at 
work and at play; describing them, too, in 
a manner ¢alculated to overcome the latent 
prejudice still existing against women’s col- 
leges on the ground of the priggishness of 
many of these sweet girl graduates. 

It surely indicates a more natural and 
healthy condition of life when we find a 
volume of college tales turning on now an 
athletic event, now on a freshman tea in 
honor of a guest who failed to arrive, now 
on the evolution of Evangeline Potts—the 
making from the rawest and least promis- 
ing material the most prominent and suc- 
cessful girl, not only in her college career, 
but all through life, instead of presenting us 
with the psychological studies, the hyster- 
ical the life at women's 
colleges so often prove. 
~ From the beginning to 
book Miss Daskam lets us into 
only makes us know 
intimately, but gives us the 
ing accounts of their sayings 
which are most convincing 
seem that the faculty of 
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there was such a. wide 


bre 


whom 
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also in the 

There are 
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vironment, 
life 
ons As 


jing, previous er 
their college 
Jacksons and Jacks 
knows many, possibly most, of 
those who bear that title might as well 
have been called Jones or Robinson; on 
the other hand I am told that certain Mas- 
sachusetts families of that name will, on 
sdlicitation, admit it to be their belief that 
Eve was a Cabot and Adam a Jackson. 

As vne of these Susans was of the above- 
Susan 
Jackson of 
ssful 


con- 


ourse of 


mentioned Jacksons and the other 
simply the dat ter of a Mr. 
Ivry, the keeper of a not too succe 
ice cream and confe 
trast could hardly have The 
study of the development of these two na- 
tures and the ilry between 
them growing not only out of their names, 
but difference in birth and in the influence 
of their early lives, is most interesting, but 
it would hardly be fair to Miss Daskam toe 
describe th working out of her story, 
nor to hint at the manner in which the 
freshmen who invited some of the seniors 
to meet Miss Biddle of Mawr at a 
tea, not only extricated but 
themselves the 
honor failed to Miss Das- 
style is bright attractive, ang 
is well indi ed in following advice 
how not to conduct a class supper: 

Pick out three utterly unrelated ; who 
never had anything to do with one anoth- 
er in their lives, and call them the Supper 
Committee; you pick out two clever, unin- 
terested girls an call them the Toast 
Committee; you pick out an extremely busy 
girl who lives half a mile off the campus 
and call her the ting Committee; you 
pick out a popular girl who is supposed to 
be humorous, because she laughs at every- 
body’s jokes and knows one comic song, 
and call her the toast mistress. 

And this is the result of it: The 
Committee meets, wonders what under 
heaven induced the President to appoint 
the other two, finds out what caterer they 
had last year, and after a little perfunc- 
tory argument employs him again without 
further action, with the result that one end 
of the table has five kinds of ice cream 
and the other a horrifying recurrence of 
lukewarm croquettes; the Toast Commit- 
tee spends a great deal of time in hunting 
out extremely subtle quotations from 
Shakespeare and Omar Khayyam, with the 
result that no one of the toasters gets the 
least idea of how she is expected to elab- 
orate her theme; the Seating Committee is 
so harassed by everybody that she gives 
up her diagram in despair, and successive 
girls erase and sigh and re-erase till no- 
body but the three or four leading sets dn 
the class are satisfied, and they are dis- 
pleased because the toasters are elther put 
in a line at the head or scattered about the 
tables, and that separates them from their 
immediate cliques; the toast mistress turns 
out to be more appreciative than construc- 
tive, and worries her friends and bores her 
enemies beyond previous conception. The 
main body of unimportant necessary people 
are crowded off by themselves and feel some- 
what flat and heavy and irritated at the 
noisy groups beyond them; the toasts are 
apt to be a little sad and vague because 
the girls don’t fit them and talk too much 
about enduring friendships, the larger life, 
four years of stimulating rivalry and Alma 
Mater. Why they do all this at tls sea- 
son and this alone, only the Lord who 
made them knows. 

The book has a very attractive title-page, 
and, being the work of the Merrymount 
Press, is typographically most attractive. 
The book is well worth reading, too, and 
one that can be thoroughly recommended 
both for young girls as well as for those 


of larger growth. 
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ROYALTY. 


Diaries and Letters of Mary Ade- 
laide, Duchess of Teck,* 


In England with a large 
this wil! be a 
it is crammed 
With royalty, 
those who own with Thackeray’s 
Huntress” that they “ love the 
the distinguished and the great.’’ 

The 
one 


class of 


book considerable event, as 
incidents connected 
peephole for 


‘ Lion 


with 


and affords a 


Teck is 
admiration. 
her vivacity, 


character of the Duchess of 
that wins affectionate 
Her happy, natural manner, 
and her kindness of heart make her irre- 
sistibly delightful to those her and 
penetrate even the commorplace anecdotes 
that inevitably to form a part of a 
biographer’s stock in trade. As a child of 
six or seven, she shows more plainly than 
in later yéars the strain of originality in- 
herited from her father, the Duke of Gam- 
bridge, one of whose unconventional habits 
was to make audible comments on_ the 
Church service while it was in prof#ress. 
One Sunday, for example, when the offer- 
tory sentence, “ Behold, the half of my 
goods I give to the poor,’’ was read, he 
astonished his fellow-worshippers by ex- 
claiming, ‘‘ No, no, I can’t do that; a half 
much for any man, but I 
objection to a tenth.’’ On another occasion, 
at the end of a prayer for rain, he said, 
fervently, ‘‘ Amen,” adding, ‘‘ but we shan’t 
get it till the wind changes.”’ Again, when 
the clergyman repeated the usual exhorta- 
tion, “Let us pray,’”’ the Duke was heard 
to respond, fervently, ‘‘ By all means.”’ 
One of the Princess Mary’s child friends 
remembers her at the age of seven having 
been much impressed by Lord Napier’s de- 
his home in Scotland, and say- 
to ccme and stay with 
but I know that royal visits 
you must 


about 


seem 


is too have no 


écription of 
ing, “I want 
at Thirlestane, 
are very expensive, so 
the bill to me.” 

At this she felt the 
position rather more strongly than in mid- 

‘dle life. ‘‘I am the Princess Mary Adelaide 
of Great Britain and Ireland,” she said to 
one of her little companions, ‘ and,” strik- 
ing herself the chest, “I feel it 
Later, she felt it chiefly in the heavy duties 
imposed by her rank to which nobility 
obliged her, but she led, after all, a life of 
great felicity. Her sympathies gave her 
many wearing hours, but, on the other 
hand, they enabled her to share with 
thusiasm in the minor joys of life up to 
and through the age when few of the great 
joys are to be expected. An anecdote of 
one of her expeditions through the East End 
shows this faculty of throwing herself into 
the emotion of the moment: 

The street was narrow and the windows 
full of faces. It was Saturday afternoon, 
and most of the men had returned to their 
homes early. Looking up, the Princess 
saw at an open window a man in his shirt 
sleeves waving his hand to her. Entering 
into his enthusiasm, she waved her hand 
in return, saying, ‘‘I can see you; I know 
you are one of my friends.” 

While was a girl the 
Princess Mary were simple enough, and not 
unlike those of other well-bred girls. She 
was rather fond of state and ceremony, but 
on one occasion a friend who called upon 
her was surprised to find her running round 
and round the flower beds in the garden at 
the top of her speed. ‘Why are you run- 
ning fast, Princess?”’’ the friend in- 
quired. ‘'To get rid of the etiquette,” was 
the reply. ‘*‘ We have just had a visit from 
the Emperor of —.” 

She was not exempt, either, from the 
contretemps of housekeepers in humble sta- 
tions of life, as she records in her diary of 
1853: 


you 
send in 


dignity of 


age 


on here.” 


en- 


she habits of the 


so 


Dressed in a tremendous hurry for, as we 
supposed, a dinner quite “en famille” at 
Aunt Mary's; but, lo and behold' just as 
we were going to start she arrived in great 
state ander the impression she was going 
to dine with us. Both cooks being out, we 
saw ourselves reduced to utter starvation. 
However, thanks to thé cleverness of our 
kitchenmaid, we had a very tidy little din- 
ner by about 9 o'clock, and drank tea at 
Aunt Mary’s. 

The gayetiecs which she dwells upon with 
most zest in her girlhood are games of 
billiards, bowls, battledore and_ shuttle- 
cock, and guessing games. One of her fa- 
vorite occupations was weeding in her gar- 
den. Her reading was quite comprehensive, 
and some of her notes on the then new 
books are amusing. One afternoon in 1854 
she finished Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s “ Sunny 
Memories” to her mother: ‘‘ The book is 
full of Americanisms," she comments, *‘ and 
with the exception of the last few pages 
is uninteresting, and ‘self’ predominates 
too much,” as certainty it did. 

In the Duke of Teck Princess Mary found 
a husband whose tastes coincided with her 
own We read almost as often of his clip- 
ping rhododendrons and planting primroses 
as of her weeding and watering rose bushes. 
He was very fond, also, of carpentering, 
and made the book shelves for his library 
and “tinkered” about the house in the 
manner of a handy man. Both were given 
to little trips that wound up at a farm- 
house with farmhouse fare, and both were 
full of genuine sympathy and helpfulness 
for any one, gentle or simple, in trouble 
or poverty. Habits of small economy which 
we usually attribute to self-made men or 
women who havé been obliged to save for 
pin money clung to the Princess from 
childhood to old age, and were not in the 
least incompatible with her extreme gen- 
erosity. Her half sheets of note paper were 
always kept, no envelopes were ever de- 
stroyed, and every little bit of string put 
on one side for future use. 


One day a near heighbor was calling at 
White Lodge, and found the Duchess of 


*A MEMOIR OF HPR ROYAL HIGHNSSS 
PRINCESS MARY ADBLAIDE, DUCHESS 
OF TECK; Based on Her Private Diaries and 
Letters. By C. Kinloch Cooke, B. A., LL. M., 
Barrister at Law. “In two volumes, with por- 
trait and illustrations. Imported by Charles 
Scribner's Sons, $7.50, 
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During the 
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of the tissue paper which had been placed } 
between the sheets to protect the stamping | 


fell to the carpet. The visitor picked 
the pieces as they fell, and 
rolled them into little balls. Suddenly Prin- 
es Mary noticed what he was doing and 

aimed: * Do not do that, Mr. ——; | save 
all those things; you will never learn econ- 


omy!” 


details on a much larger 
Teck had something 


Her interest in Brit- 


For 


scale 


practical 
the Duchess of 
amounting to genius. 
ish silk manufacture was shown ‘so in- 
telligently that she may be held responsi- 


ble not merely for the revival of a dying 


industry, but for much of the marked im- } 


provement in the quality and de 1 of 
English silk within the last ten years, 

Her charities were widespread and cheer- 
filly undertaken. Especially attractive 
are the glimpses given of her intercourse 
with children, who loved her with unerring 
instinct. A told of a 
very much out at elbows, who waited about 
the doors of the training house, where she 
had presiding at a committee 
ing, for the chance of selling her some of 
his flowers. The police kept driving him 
but, he tearfully complained to 
a bystander: ‘Them police don't 
stand her Royal Highness; she always buys 
some flowers from me.” The boy 
neglected to remove his cap 
Princess was negotiating for a 
violets. A lady in attendance suggested 
that he should do so, but he declined, en- 
tirely certain of sympathy and approval. 
“I think, Ma’am, I'd better not,’ he said, 
looking hard at the Princess, “for I’m 
werry delicate.” 

In her essential qualities and habits the 
Duchess of Teck was endeared to Amer- 
icans by a long succession of English nov- 
She did knitting and looked after her 


story is pale boy, 


been 
away, 


same 
while 
bunch of 


els. 


household, attending even to the tempera- | 


ture of the sleeping rooms. She was fond 
of gardening and fishing and hunting; 
liked both ceremony and simplicity; when 
her poor people were sick fed them 
on broths and jellies; she loved little chil- 
dren, and presided gracefully at fairs and 
sales. She was devoted to her 
kind to her servants; she liked animals and 
upbraided those who ill-treated them; she 
wrote innumerable letters and kept a diary; 
she was fond of making gifts and doing 
kindnesses incognito; she was musical and 
interested in art, although not in- 
telligent criticism of a picture is included 
in her annals; she remembered names and 
faces, and was rather aggressively patriotic 
in feeling. She had no faults if her 
biographer has made a true picture of her, 
and she had a few virtues that must have 
been occasionally wearisome. Her sixty- 
four life close to a throne 
worth following, if only for the sake of 
contrasting the life of royalty in this day 
with such a stiff brocade of fierce interest 
clothed the royal family in the time 
of Queen Elizabeth, for instance. 

Perhaps the description of the singularly 
winning and warm-hearted Duchess by an 
old pensioner as ‘‘a loving lady who al- 
ways talked of pleasant things ’’ sums up 
as well as a single sentence can the effect 
rendered by this copious biography. 
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Mr. Dix’s New England Story.* 


We thought Miss Mary E. Wilkins with- 
out a rival in her portrayal of that stern 
New England conscience which her stories 
have made so familiar to us. Yet Mr. Ed- 
win Asa Dix has given us a picture of th 
workings of ‘that something within” 
which stands out startlingly clear in spite 
of the other pictures. 

The story is quietly and refreshingly 
told. The reader is introduced into the 
home life of a simple New England farmer, 
meets his practical, sensible wife, and his 
daughters, young, vigorous, and honest. 
Here the shams and shallow deceits of city 
life fall away, and in the warm Summer 
evenings we find ourselves “‘ walking up 
and down" with the girls, or, on crisp De- 
cember afternoons, driving behind the dea- 
con's steady mare in his old-faswioned 
si¢igh, gathering “‘ greens "’ for the Christ- 
mas wreaths. 

The character of the deacon stands out 
rugged against this homely background. 
Confronted by the awful possibility of his 
son's guilt, the deacon loses his faith in the 
Church, in the all-wisdom of Providence, in 
the merey of a higher tribunal. Why 
should he and his dear ones be made to 
suffer so? Is it just? What have they done 
to deserve it? And then it is that the dea- 
con's stern conscience takes the place of 
the faith he has lost. His spiritual con- 
flict is deep and mighty, and it works it- 
self out slowly in that simple nature—grand 
by the very force of its simplicity. 

We wish there were more men like Dea- 
con Bradbury in this wicked world. The 
villain in the story is not a very bad vil- 
lain; indeed, his sins can only be viewed 
as against the spirit rather than the letter 
of the law. It is not until the reader has 
laid the book aside that he really sees how 
barren of plot or incident the story actually 
is, and it must be added that he does not 
see it to Mr. Dix's disadvantage. 
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10,000 BOOKS WANTED, OLD OR NEW; LI- 

braries bought, large or small; cash peters er 
leave your house. BARTLETT'S BOOKSTORB, 
33 B. St., N. ¥. 
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By James Huneker. 


high ethical appeal. 


are happily blended . . . 


FAITH AND SIGHT 


The Relations of Agnosticism to Theolo- 
gy. By Rev. William P. Merrill, 
Sixth Presbyterian Church, Chicago. 
12mo, $1.00, 

Mr. Merrill’s book is an attempt to 
answer the question, What must theology 
be to express the faith of to-day? The 
solution he finds not in a mere recon- 
struction of old systems, but in the en- 
deavor led by honest doubters to recon- 
cile scientific facts with man’s religious 
instincts, 


thought. 


— Times Saturday ‘Review. 
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A Kent 


With etched portrait. 


A brilliant work by the author of “ Mezzotints in Modern Music, 
The Man with extraordinary vividness, and presenting an exhaustive, critical and 
descriptive analysis of His Music with insight and authority. 


THE TOILING OF FELIX, AND OTHER POEMS 


By Henry van Dyke, author of “ The Builders, and Other Poems.” 


By George Santayana, author of “ The Sense of Beauty,’’ ete. 


cannot fail to heighten the average Saxon’s interest in his own position and destiny. 


Frederich W. Hayes’ Remarkable Historical Nobel. 


CHOPIN: THE MAN AND HIS MUSIC 


12mo, $2.00, 


’ 


’ portraying 


12mo, $1.00. 


“ The book has excellenci es—melody, refinement of feeling, robust optimism, a 
Moreover, Dr. van Dyke is not a poet of the opaque; his ex- 
pression is as clear as the light.” — Times Saturday Review. 


INTERPRETATIONS of POETRY and RELIGION 


12mo, $1.50. 


“A most interesting interpretation, in which philosophy, history and ¢riticism 
Naturally, these essays are intended for the thought- 
ful reader, who will find them delightful in many ways, particularly in the breadth 
and warmth and individuality of treatment.’’—‘Boston Herald. 


PURITAN PREACHING 
IN ENGLAND 


By the Rev. Dr. John Brown, of Bed- 
ford, England. 12mo, $1.50. 


“He has treated his subject in a broad 
and sympathetic spirit and with discrim- 
inating learning. The moving words at 
the close on the nobility and glory of the 
preacher’s calling may be commended to 
all who feel the vocation of the care of 
souls,””"—The Churchman. 


ANGLO-SAXONS AND OTHERS 
By Aline Gorren. 


“The problem of the future as formulated in this book no one can answer now, 
but like all problems it possesses an extraordinary interest fors peculative minds, and 
Miss Gorren’s essays, it is safe to say, will furnish such with much material for 
Every page in her volume is pregnant with suggestion, and the whole 


12mo, $1. 50. 


"” 


PRACTICAL AGITATION By John Jay Chapman. 


Author of Emerson, and Other Essays,’ “ Causes and Consequences,”’ etc. 

12mo, $1.25. 

«“ These essays are full of vigor and originality, 
order that the reader shall agree with him, but is on that account the more agreeable 
Mr. Chapman tells us more new truth when he is wrong 
than most essayists do wher they are right.”,—7be Outlook. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 


The author does not write in 


Publishers, 
NEW YORK 


Squire. 


Being a Record of Certain Adventures of Ambrose Gwynett, 
Esquire, of Thornhaugh. 


llustrated with sixteen full-page drawings by the author. 
537 pages. 
colored inks and gold. Extra cloth. ; : 


inches. Long primer type. 


This is a most excellent story. 


The book carries the true historical savor. 


Size, 74x54 
Exquisite cover design in four 


Price, $1.50. 


Style, dia- 


logue, plot and execution are superior to any work done in recent years. We have to go back 


to the elder Dumas to find any historical novel to be compared to this work. 
bold and brilliant, epigramatic, pungent and with flashes of genuine wit. 


The dialogue is 
The historical idea is 


never lost sight of but carried boldly along, giving the reader a feeling of exhilaration and 


enthusiasm, 


The scene is laid during the great influence of the first Duke of Marlborough, 


This 


historical figure plays a prominent part, though not always a flattering one—provoking the 


conviction that the portraiture is a faithful one. 


The character of the Abbe is a masterpiece of 


duplicity and machination. There are many remarkable scenes, several being absolutely unique 


in the annals of historical novels. 


Anna Katharine Green’s New Book. 


A Difficult Problem. 


By the author of “Agatha Webb,” “The Leavenworth Case,” etc. 
Small pica type. 


7¥%4x5%4 inches. 
Extra cloth. ° . . a“ 


Size, 
Unique cover design. 
Price, $1.25. 


344 pages. 


The noted authoress, writing us regarding this book, stated that she considered it the best 
literary work she had ever done, and expected it would add materially to her reputation. 


Florence Hull Winterburn’s New Book, 


Southern Hearts. 


By the author of “ Nursery Ethics,” “ From the Child’s Standpoint,” etc. Size, 


7%4x5% inches. 466 pages, 
Extra cloth. ; ; ° ; 


Small pica type. 


Original cover design. 
Price, $1.25. 


The critics throughout the country have universally praised Mrs. Winterburn’s former 


books, s 
accord it the very highest praise. 


+s Southern Hearts ”’ is her first novel. ‘The readers who have read the manuscript 


For Sale by all Booksellers, or sent postpaid upon receipt of price. 


he M. Lupton Publishing Company, 


52. 54, 56, 58 DUANE STREET, NEW YORK. 
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State Historian Hugh Hastings 
Issues His Military Papers, with 
a Valuable Introducticn.* 


This, the frst volume of the * Public 
Papers of George Clinton,” first Governor 
of the State of New York, comprising the 
War of the Revolution series, is issued by 
State Historian Hugh Hastings, with an 
introduction by himself, elucidating the 
political, military, and other conditions of 
the country during the long struggle for 
independence. Mr. Hastings’s introduction 
covers 180 pages, and would in itself make 
a book. It is written in a vigorous and lucid 
manner, and makes a real contribution to 
knowledge of New York State during the 
Revolution. He describes the causes which 
led to the Revolution, both in Great Brit- 
ain and in her colonies, and gives a forcible 
picture of scenes. which characterized the 
war. The introduction throws light on the 
papers which form the bulk of the volume, 
and makes them interesting, not only to 
the student, but to the average ¢very-day 
reader, 

The papers published in the present vol- 
ume are purely military, covering the years 
1775, 1776, and 1777, prior to the election 
of Mr. Clinton as Governor of the State. 
They include letters fren Washington and 
other American officers, and the answers 
and suggestions of Gen. Clinton regarding 
the conduct of the war. As data for histor- 
ical facts, they are invaluable, and they 
tell of themselves a connected story of the 
progress of events during the three years 
covered. They are an important contribu- 
tion to the State records of early days, and 
are presented in such a well-arranged form 
that they are thoroughly intelligible to the 
ordinary mind. Mr. Hastings has done ex- 
cellent editorial work in arranging them for 
publication in their present form. 

Gov. George Clinton saw service in the 
field and acquitted himself there with pru- 
dence, credit, and honor. As Governor of 
the State he established a following at once 
large, obedient, and faithful. He was a 
politician of ability and shrewdness, and 
he understood fully the temper and wishes 
of the people whom he was called upon to 
govern. He was obliging and considerate, 
though firm and resolute in all his trans- 
actions, and was sagacious enough to per- 
ceive that the geographical position of his 
State sooner or later made it certain that 
she would be an empire in herself. Instead 
of paying tribute to other States or to a 
National Government, he was determined 
that other States should pay tribute to 
New York. He was, indeed, the founder of 
the “State rights" idea, which afterward 
resulted in the great civil war of 1860. He 
was jealous of the least encroachment on 
what he regarded as the rights of New 
York, and he consistently opposed the idea 
of centralization in the Federal Govern- 
ment with all his power. 

George Clinton was descended from a 
family of soldiers, one of his ancestors, 
William Clinton, being an enthusiastic fol- 
lower of Charles 1., and holding a commis- 
sion in the royal army. He was a son of 
Col. James Clinton, who came to this coun- 
try in 1729 and settled at Cape Cod. George 
was born at Little Britain, in what was 
then Ulster, but is now Orange County, N. 
Y., July 26, 1739, and early saw the rough 
and seamy side of life. He began his career 
as a sailor, sailing frem the Port of New 
York on a privateer when but sixteen years 
of age, and suffering many hardships during 
his voyage. He decided then-that he pre- 
ferred a military life, and in 1758 he was 
appointed a subaltern in h'e father’s regi- 
ment, and with his brother James, who 
was then a Captain, accompanied Col. John 
Bradstreet’s expedition against Fort Fron- 
tenuc, Lake Ontario. Having had a 
taste of the sea and of military life, young 
Clinton embraced the of law. 
On Aug, 26, 1765, he was appointed Surro- 
gate of Ulster County, and the following 
year he was made a member of the Assem- 
bly from the same county the 
position until the Assembly dis- 
solved, seven years later. 

In the meantime the troubles between 
the Colonies and Great Britain were steadi- 
ly growing. New York was seriously in- 
clined to her loyalty, her good 
old Dutch citizens thinking more seriously 
of the ruin which would befall 
merce than of political 
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*PUBLIC PAPERS OF GEORGE 
FIRST GOVI LOR OF 
1705, 1801-1804 Military, 
tintroduction by Hugh Hastings, State 
torian Published by the State of New 
as Appendiry “ N,’’ third annual report of the 
State Historian. Pp. xxx 7. New York and 
Albany: Wynkoop-Hallenbeck-Crawford Com- 
pany, State Printers. 
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and commis- 
sioned Brigadier General in the Continental 
service. Then, in 1777, when the first elec- 
tion in the new State of New York was 
held, he was elected, Governor and Lieuten- 
ant Governor; and took the oath of office 
July 30, He may be called the “ first war 
Governor” of New York. 

When war had been actually declared 
Great Britain planned three strategic ex- 
peditions, One was to operate from the 
City of New York northward, under com- 
mand of Gen, Lord Howe; the second, un- 
der Barry St. Leger, was to work south- 
ward from Lake Ontario to the Mohawk 
Valley, and the third, under Burgoyne, 
was to push its way from Canada and join 
Howe between Lake George and New York, 
in the valley of the Hudson. The three 
decisive battles which broke the back and 
heart of English supremacy in the United 
States were fought and won on the soil of 
this State. Gov. Clinton was the main 
reliance of Washington for preserving 
the Hudson Valley from the invasion of 
the English, and it was on his advice that 
nearly every movement was undertaken in 
this section. The surrender of Burgoyne 
withdrew danger from the Hudson, and 
Goy. Clinton's work met a successful end- 
ing. 

When the war finally closed, in 1781, the 
Whigs, who had suffered greatly at the 
hands of the Tories, began to take their 
revenge, Goy, Clinton was with them, 
heart and soul, and ..e insisted on making 
all the reprisals possible against the loy- 
alists. He was an ardent advocate of 
State rights, and insisted that no power 
which it was possible to preserve to the 
sovereign States should be delegated to 
the Federal Congress. The Articles of 
Confederation were weak, and it is a won- 
der that under them the new Nation did 
not sink into utter insignificance at the 
very outset. New York, Pennsylvania, 
Massachusetts, and several of the Southern 
States passed laws to prevent the collec- 
tion of English debts, and England retal- 
jated by refusing to surrender several 
fortresses which she still held. The Congress 
of the Federation was powerless to meet 
the emergency, as the State had become 
recognized as an institution greater than 
any Federal Government. The ominous 
expression, ‘‘ State rights,’’ had been heard 
for the first time. Such leaders as John 
Hancock in Massachusetts, George Clin- 
ton, in New York, and Patrick Henry in 
Virginia were honest in their convictions 
that the sovereignty of a Commonwealth 
should not be impaired or destroyed by 
any common union, because the State was 
superior to anv National Government, and 
possessed the authority to secede whenever 
in its judgment the neceselty for such a 
step should arise. The first tariff measure 
brought to the front this question of State 
rights. Gov. Clinton was strongly op- 
posed to allowing tae General Government 
to take the money raised by the impost, 
claiming that it belonged to the States in 
which it was collected. Under his direction 
the State of New York levied double duty 
on all goods imported in British ships, be- 
cause England had placed an extraordinary 
duty on goods carried in American vessels. 
Other States favored retaliatory legisla- 
tion, but no uniform plan could be agreed 
on, and finally the tariff question was al- 
lowed to be settled by Congress, as it 
should have been from the first. 

George Clinton was conspicuously and 
positively a man of action, and he served 
his State almost continuously from the 
day he began his active career. Not only 
was he chosen the first Governor and Lieu- 
tenant Governor under the Constitution, 
but he held the office continuously from 
1777 _to 1795, a period of eighteen years. 
In 1780, 1783, and 1786 he was re-elected, 
with no opposition. Three years later, he 
defeated Robert Yates, and in 1792 he 
gained a victory over his competitor, John 
Jay. On Jan. 22, .i(95, he declined a re- 
nomination, and retired to private life, but 
in 1800 he again ran for Governor, and 
was elected over Gen. Stephen Van Rens- 
selaer. From 1780 he received at each 
Presidential election, up to 1808, votes for 
President as the champion of State rights 
In 1805 he was elected Vice President on 
the ticket with Thomas Jefferson, and in 

; 18OS he was re-elected on the ticket with 
James Macison. It was while holding this 
office that he died in Washington, in 1812. 

His most conspicuous act as Vice Presi- 
dent was casting his vote against the char- 
ter of the United States Bank during the 
session of 18.0-12. 

In the history of the State of New York 

George Clinton stands forth a _ colossal 
figure. As a military leader and as a 
Statesman he _ shone brilliantly among 
many brilliant men. George Washington 
regarded him as one of his leading aides 
in planning campaign work, and he and 
the Governor were intimate friends in pri- 
vate as well as in public life. 


Work of the Newark Library. 

A report recently received from 
Public Library of Newark, N. J., 
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90, eight volumes, “Henry Irving 
Shakespeare,") Gallancz, (1804-96, thirty- 


Edith Harman Brown, 28 West Eighty-fifth 
§ New York City: ‘* Kindly inform ‘A. E. 
B.' Northfield, Vt., who asked for information 
about ‘ Mice at Play’ that that story, as well as 
Mrs. Cornelia Floyd's other bright children’s sto- 
ries, was published by the late Anson D. F. Ran- 
dolph. His successors, Bonnell, Silver & Co., in 
West Twenty-second Street, might give the de- 
sired information."’ 


i ie Py Pennington, N. J.: “ Where can I 
get Aristotle's ‘ Poetics,’ in English? 


8. H. Butcher's translation, Macmillan & 
Co., New York, $1.50. 


Louls Harris, 187 Henry Street, New York 
City: *‘ Kindly let me know where I can _pur- 
chase the book entitled ‘A Short View of Great 
Questions,’ by Smith.’’ s 

Orlando. J. Smith's “ Short View of Great 
Questions,” the Brandur Company, New 
York City; cloth, 50 cents; paper, 25 cents. 


** Autograph,"’ New York City: “‘I have the 
original oath against the doctrine of transubstan- 
tiation, subseribed to by George Washington and 
others, as Justices of the Peace, in Fairfax 
County, Va., prior to 1750, Will you oblige by 
stating what it is probably worth to collectors? 

Three documents signed by Washington 
brought, respectively, at auction during 
1899 the sums of $15, $26, and $13. The 
value of autographic property depends 
largely upon condition, &c., and it is always 
difficult for any one to tell without seeing 
the items in question. W. E. Benjamin, 
Dodd, Mead & Co., George D. Smith, J. F.” 
Sabin, and others deal in autographs. 


Mrs, James Simons, 172 Broad Street, Charles- 
ton, N. C.: ‘ Pleace give a short notice of Liza 
Lehman, composer of ‘In a Persian Garden.’ ’ 

Mrs. Herbert Bedford (Liza Lehman) was 
born in London. the Gaughter of Rudolf 
Lehman, artist, and ine granddaughter of 
Robert Chambers. She studied singing un- 
der her mother and Signor Randegger, 
made her professional début as 4 soprano 
1885, and from then till her marriage, in 
in 1894, sang at principal concerts in Great 
Britain. She has published a song cycle 
for four solo voices, with pianoforte ac- 
companiment, entitled ‘‘In a Persian Gar- 
den,”’ the words being from Fitzgerald's 
version of Omar Khayyam’s “ Rubalyat,” 
and has also set to music Scott's ‘“* Young 
Lochinvar’’ and Austin Dobson's “ Ba- 
bette’ and ‘‘The Secrets of the Heart.” 
She is now entirely devoted to musical com- 
position, 

D. C. Toal, 599 Putnam Avenue, Brooklyn, N. 
Y.: ‘The lines beginning, ‘Oh, but for such, 
Columbia's days were done,’ quoted by A. 
Reeves, 1590 Halsey Street, Brooklyn, will be 
found in that portion of Thomas Moore's works 
entitled ‘ Poems Relating to America,’ and they 
occur in the poem addressed ‘ To the Honourable 


W. R. Spencer. From Buffalo, upon Lake 
Erie.’ " 


The Rev. William H. Walker, Jr., Treadwell, 
. ¥.: “In your issue of March 7 you refer to 
‘Starr King’s Many Orations.' Are these pub- 
lished in any convenient form, and, if so, by 
whom? Kindly reply in your queries column.”’ 

Thomas Starr King’s “ Christianity and 
Humanity,’ and “Substance and Show,” 
published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Bos- 
ton, at $1.50 each, 


} 


Cc. S. Campbell, Owego, N. Y.: ‘‘ In answer to 
an inquiry from Joseph Forrester in your issue 
of yesterday 1 would say that Byron's reference 
to a Scotch nobleman in ‘ Childe Harold’ is to 
Thomas Bruce, seventh Earl of Elgin and Kin- 
eardine. He was sent by the British Government 
in 1799 as envoy to Constantinople, and while 
there he bought at Athens for £50,000 the collec- 
tion, now in the British Museum, known as the 
Elgin marbles, and removed to England. Byron 
considered their removal from Greece an act of 
vandalism, and severely satirized him for it in 
‘Childe Harold.’ He sold them in 1816 to the 
Government for £35,000, so if it was vandalism 
he paid dearly for it.” 


““M. C. W., Richmond, Ind.: ‘‘ Will you kind- 
ly state if at the time of publication of Bugene 
Sue's ‘ Wandering Jew’ it had any influence on 
the public with reference to the questions with 
which it deals, labor, unjust laws, Jesuits, &c.? 
Also, what literary value does it possess? "’ 

Sue’s ‘‘ Wandering Jew” is a notable 
example of the sensational novel of the old 
school, and possesses little literary value. 
It waS very popular at the time of issue, 
(and is still largely read,) but caused no 
discussion, though Sue was criticised for 
the character of Rodin, the Jesuit. 
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‘Dr. S. T. King, 
YorRK Times SAtuRDAY RE- 
$1 asks about ‘A Peep Behind 
is published in England by the 
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‘Ss. H.."" New York City 
*‘ Sherlock+ Holmes’ stories 


No. 


Are Conan Doyle's 
true?”’ 


“Cc. W. K.,"’ West New Brighton, S. I.: 
Will you be kind enough to inform me who is 
the author of a poem entitled * The First of 
April,’ which appeared some time in the late 
fifties in one of the Harper periodicals, the 
* Weekly’ I think, and of which the first stanza, 
@s nearly as I can recall it, ran as follows: 
March, mut‘ering windy oaths, went down 
lane, 

Upon the apple boughs the buds had knitted, 
Ard, like a golden bird half drencked with rain 

From heaven April fitted.’ 

This poem may be Fitz James O'Brien's 
“My First of April,” which, according to 
index to Harper's Magazi appeared 
in that magazine in the issue of April, 1850 
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eight volumes, the “ Temple Shakespeare,"’) 
and by Furness (now being published) have 
much value. Some of these are doubtless 
in the library consulted by -our correspond- 
ent, but all of them should be there. 


i. B. Gwyn, The Sanitarium, Saranac Lake, 
N. Y.; ‘I am anxious to get the exact title of a 
book writien by Andrew Carnegie some six 
or seven years ago for private circulaticn. As 
nearly as I. remember, 
Scotland and England,’ " 
This may be Mr. Carnegie’s “ An Ameri- 
can Four-in-Hand in Lritain,” 


Scribner’s Sons, 1883, $2. 


it was ‘Coaching in 


Charles 


Louls B: Bock, the St. Lawrence, Madison 
Avenue and Eighty-eighth Street, New York 
City: ‘* Kindly inform me through your valuable 
paper as to where I may find the principal re- 
views of Edwin Markham’s ‘The Man with the 


Hoe, and Other Poems,’ and also other criticisms 
of his work.”’ 


In The Bookman, July, 1899; The Critic, 
November, 1809; The Arena, July, 1899; Na- 
tional Magazine, October, 1809; The Catho- 
lic World, August, 1899. 


“EL. J.,"° New York City: ‘ Will you kind- 
ly tell me Sirah Grand’s real name: also 
you know of any book on mushroom raising? "* 


Sarfh Grand’s maiden name was Sarah 
Clarke. She is the widow of Brigade Sur- 
geon Lieut. Col. McFall. W. J. May's 
““Mushroom Culture for Amateurs" may 
be had from Charles Scribner's Sons for 40 
cents. See, also, R. H. Wallace's article 
on “French Mushrooms and Mushroom 
Growing,” in Chambers’s Journal, Oct. 
1897; W. Downs’s “ Cultivation of Mush- 
rooms,” in Garden and Forest, Jan. 16, 
1897; W. Downs's “ Cultivation of Mush- 
rooms,” by E. O. Orpet, in Garden and 
Forest for Oct. 18, 1803, Nov. 11, 1806, and 
Nov. 3, 1897, 


“J. Cc. Cc..." New York City: ‘' Who was the 
author of ‘ Major Downing’s Letters,” a humor- 
ous book noted in its day? In a late sale, at 
Bangs's, the catelogue credited the book to 
Charles ‘A. Davis.’’ 


The book is usually credited to Seba 
Smith, (1792-1868,) a journalist of Portland, 
Me., and, after 1842, of New York City, and 
very popular as @ humorist in the earlier 
part of his career. 
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Louis 8S. Clunet, 19 South Street, Baltimore, 
Md.: ‘ Will you please inform me of the names 
of books relating to the ‘ Rosicrucians,’ and 
where obtainable? "’ 

Hartmann's ‘Secret Symbols of the 
Rosicrucians,"’ Theosophy Publishing Com- 
pany, London, 25s.; Hartmann’s ‘“‘ Among 
the Rosicrucians,’’ Theosophy Publishing 
Company, 5s.; Hargrave Jennings’s ‘“ Rosi- 
crucians: Their Rites and Mysteries,’’ 
London, Nimmo, 21s.; Arthur #. Waite’s 
“Real History of the Rosicrucians,"’ Lon- 
don, Redway, 7s. 6d. 

“Cc. L.,"" Brooklyn, N. ¥.: ‘ Referring to in- 
quiry of ‘E. B.” in THe SATURDAY REVIEW, 
the quotation ‘Time was made for slaves’ is 
ascribed by the author of an insignificant text 
book to Mrs. De Forrest. Mrs. De Forrest can- 
not be found in the usual reference books." 


Mrs. Charles W. Evans, 501% Grove Street, 
Elmira, N. Y.: ‘* Can you tell me of a collec- 
tion of short, witty stories suitable for after- 
dinner speeches? "’ 

A. Webb's “After Dinner 
Sentiment,"’ Collector 
pany, New York, $1.50; ‘‘ Best Things by 
Chauncey M. Depew,’ A. N. Marquis «& 
Co., Chicago, 25 cents; ‘The Choate Story 
Book,"’ Montgomery, New York, 25 cents. 


Poetry and 
Publishing Com- 


F. H, Baer, Rowfant Citub, 
“T have recently come into px 
entine of early make which 
of a series made in Germany. On the margin 
appears ‘ Nuernberg ba Riedel.’ Can any one 
give me any information that will enable me 
to identify the manufacturer and to procure 
others of the series? "’ 


Cleveland, Ohio: 
-ssion of a val- 
ms to be No. 12 


Miss Caroline Moses: ‘‘ Can you or any of your 
readers help me to write correctly and place the 
following quotation 

Speak, History, who are life's 

Unroll thy annals and say 

Are they those whom the world calls victors, 

Who won the success of a day? 

The martyrs or Nero, 

The Spartans who fell at Thermopylae’s try 

Or the Persians and Xerxes, 

His judges.or Socrates, 

Pilate or Christ?’ 


heros 


it 


B. G. Saunders, Ramsey's, 
ty years ago a 
lar in Southern 
‘The Golden Age,’ 
"Twas in the 
could talk, 
roasted | and 
plate and walk; 
apples the trees 
South, 
Called to the lazy 
your mouth 
Can you supply th est 
about two dozen 2 I 
in this town of 


N. J.: ‘* Some twen- 
rhyme for children was popu- 
Ohio It was called, I think, 
and commenced 

Golden Age, 


turnips and tree, 


And geese could leave 


And on from North to 


man, “I'll drop, just 
of the lines? 
am the 


plendid paper 


office 
btain 
iny hymn 
during. the 
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George E 
Hartford 
fand tune 
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igainst Jerusal 
I might find 
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McCullough, William Wheatley, 
Richard Graham, and 
character of Hamlet? ’’ 


Char 
other 


of John 
lotte Cushman, 
tragedians in th 
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W. A. Callanan, 327 Montgomery Street, Jersey 
City, N. J **I will pay cash for Roycroft 
books. State title ard price.”’ 


137 Fifth Avenue, New 
for th 


Edwin A. Denham, 
York: *‘l am willing te pay good prices 
following to complete sets: Volume 3 or text to 
Audubon's ‘ Quadrupeds ’; No. 14 of * The Dial’ 
Part Vi. of Browning’s ‘ Bells and Promegran- 
ates." I also want a copy of Hain’s * Repertor- 
ium’ and the American edition of Stevenson's 
* South Seas.’ "’ 

W. J. Mutch, 366 Howard 
Haven, Conn ‘“*T should like to cbtain, at a 
moderate price, a second-hard file of ‘The Peda- 
xogical Seminary,’ «Worcester, Mass.:) also Her- 
Lartean and other modern pedagogical litera- 
ture.’’ 


Avenue, New 


1,214 Lords Court Build- 
wish to obtain the 


‘WwW. & B.” 
ing, New York City: ‘I 
complete volumes of The American Railroad 
Journal for the years 1837, 1845, (or numbers for 
last half of 1845,) 1842, and 1879 to JSS2. inclu- 
sive, in exchange for duplicate volumes of other 
years of same periodicals for cash; also copy 
of Felt’s ‘Annals of Salem.’ "’ 


Room 


Frank Scopes, 187 First Street, Albany, N. Y.: 
**] have to exchange for any class of books the 
following: ‘ The Racir Calendar, or Historical 
List of Horse Matches’; plates and prizes from 
Vol. 1, 1769, to Vol. 66, 18°8, but lacking 1774-6 
and 1788, together sixtysthree volumes; sound 
old calf, London. This is a bargain in the way 
of exchange for some one.’ 


Rev. J. C. Clopton, Casanova, Va.: ‘I want 
to exchange a _ superb edition of Guizot's 
‘France’ and Kennett's ‘ Antiquities,’ 1726, for 
a Polyglot Bib and standard English and 
American novels 
Street, New Haven, 
November num- 
Magazine,’ also 
of Vol. Il. of 
Nos. 1, 2, and 

Vol. 1” 


Mary EF. Law, 14 Olive 
Conn.* “I wish to purchase the 
ker, Vol. L., of *‘ The American 
January and February numbers 
the same also wish to purchase 
& of ‘ The Connecticut Quarterly,’ 


Tibbals, 123 Lafayette 
I want to exchange 
Nichol’s ‘ Life of Byron’; Thackeray's 
) s by, Eminent Hand and * Character 
Sketches ’; The Eagle's Nest,’ ten lectures on 
natural science, Oxford, 1872: Irving's “ Brace- 
bridge Hall,’ illustrated by Caldeectt, New York, 
no date; Goldsmith’s ‘ History of Greece,’ New 
York, Harpers, 1839; \aricus numbers of Har- 
per’s Magazine between 1860 ard 1870; Jona- 
than Edwar.is's ‘* Virtue,” Philadelphia, R 
Aitken & Son, 1791, and Edwards's * Treatise on 
Religious Affections," New York, American 
Tract Society, n. d., and ‘ The Cascaret,’ select 
passages from distinguished writers, London 
Fickering, 1830. All in cloth or paper, and in 
good eondition 


Avenue, Brooklyn, 
or dispose of these 


Two Recent Historical Novels. 


From an Article Signed “FE. A. B.”’ in The 
Academy of March 31 

In America the historical novel overtops 
every other sort; it is making authors rich 
and turning publishers into millionaires; 
the circulation ‘of it counts not by thou- 
sands, but by hundreds of thousands, and 
the man or woman who, having omitted to 
Peruse it, cannot discuss it with fluency, Is 
thereby rendered an outeast. The two most 
notorious and amazing examples of its suc- 
cess, (at the moment of writing,) Mr. Win- 
ston Churchill's “ Richard Carvel’ and Mr. 
Paul Leicester Ford’s “ Janice Meredith,”’ 
although neither is a year old, have be- 
tween them already reached a sale of near- 
ly three-quarters of a million copies in the 
United States. 

These two long novels—they total over a 
thousand pages—both deal with the period 
of the American Revolution; they both in- 
clude the figure of George Washington, and 
in other respects of tone, color, sentiment, 
and incident they are remarkably alike. 
The chief thing to be noted of them is their 
perfect lack of originality; they are not the 
fruit of any inspiration, but a dish meticu- 
lously concocted upon a recipe, and the 
recipe is by no means @ new one. Conceive 
a musical composer who at this date should 
capture the ear of the populace by an exact 
but lifeless imitation of Mendelssohn, It Is 
such a feat in literature that these authors 
have performed. To read their amiable 
stories is to wonder whether the art of fic- 
tion has not still for fifty 
whether the discoveries and the struggles 
of a dozen writers in France, England, and 
America 18) are after all in vain. 
“Esmond” is a great book, but no man of 
a later period could possibly produce a 
great, or even a fine, book that resembled 
it; for time breaks every mold. ‘“ Richard 
Carvel” is by far the better of the two 
American novels which I have mentioned, 
and what one feels about “ Richard Car- 
vel” is that it is the work of a man who 
kept a bust of Thackeray over a bookcase 
crowded with eighteenth century literature, 
and wrote with one eye on this and the 
other (perhaps unconsciously) on that airy, 
fairy creature known in the States as “‘ the 
matinée girl,”’ forgetting that he, even he, 
ought to have a personality. Mr. Churchill 
has learned everything about his craft, 
cept the two things which cannot be taught 
—the art of seeing and the art of being one’s 
self, He looks only at pictures, and then, 
plecing this with that and that with an- 
other, confects an enormous canvas with- 
out once leaving the gallery. He is not 
himself—artistically he has no self—but 
rather the impersonal automatic result of 
a century of gradual decadence from 
supreme exemplar. 

In “ Richard Carvel" every primary tint 
is lost, every sharp rellef smoothed down. 
The conventions which formerly had a sig- 
nificance and an aim properly related to 
the stage of art which evolved them, have 
been narrowed instead of widened, until 
they ares become meaningless, arbitrary, 
and tiresome, The heroine with her peer- 
less beauty, her royal tantrums, her femi- 
nine absolutism, her secret, her hidden de- 
votion, her ultimate surrender; the hero of 
six-foot-three, with his physical suprem- 
acy, his impetuosities, his careful impromp- 
tus of wit, his amazing combinations of 
Machiavellian skill with asinine fatuity, 
his habit of looking foolish in the presence 
of the proud fair, and his sickening false 
modesty in relating his own wondrous ex- 
ploits; the secondary heroine, pretty, too, 
but with a lowlier charm, meek, steadfast, 
with a mission ‘to fatten household sin- 
ners’’; the transparent villain who could 
not deceive a sheep, but who deceives all 
save the hero; the “ first old gentleman"; 
the faithful friend; the boon companions; 
the body servant: all these types, dressed 


Lon- 


don 


stood years, 


since 


ex- 


one 





MILTON'S PARADISE 





with archaeological accuracy, <aaaaeae at 
Mr. Churchill's prompting all the usual ma- 
noeuvres with all the usual phrases and 
gestures. Who does not know that speech 
of the heroine’s ending: ‘‘ And so, Sir, you 
are very tiresome,”’ to which the hero must 
perforce reply “* ruefully,’’ or that critical 
moment, half way through the narrative, 
when a few words which if spoken would 
end the story on the next page, are inter- 
rupted in the nick of time—‘‘ Alas, for the 
exits and entrances of life! Here comes 
the footman”; or that astronomical phe- 
nomenon—'' The light had gone out of the 
sky"; or that solitary wild outburst of my 
lady—" Her breath came fast, and mine, as 
laid a hand upon my arm, * Richard, I 
do not care whether you are poor. What 
am I saying?’ she cried wildly. ‘Am lI 
false to my own father?’ ”’ 

Let it not be thought, however, that there 
is no merit in “ Richard Carvel,” or in the 
more saucy ‘‘ Janice Meredith.’’ What these 
authors, neither of them apparently with 
any strictly literary culture, could do that 
they have~ done. In the case of Mr. 
Churchill particularly, one cannot fail to 
perceive laborious care, a certain moral ele- 
vation, and an admirable sense of dignity. 


she 


He has been satisfied with nothing less than | 


be a beach pebble 
He may not 


his best. His style may 
among gems, but it is polished. 


be a student of character, but he knows his 


eighteenth century; he is a giant of docu- 
mentation, and the mere factual basis of 
his descriptions of eighteenth century life 
in America and England is almost incred- 
ibly eélaborate, and decidedly effective; 
whether he is giving you the interior of 
Brooks’s or a naval battle with Paul Jones 
in it, he reconstructs the scene to the last 
limit of research. His historical portraits, 
including those of Fox, Walpole, Garrick, 
and Washington, are as brilliant and hard 
and exact as the exercises of a Court paint- 
er. He can plan out a work, arranging the 
disposition of its parts, and handling vast 
masses of detail with the manipulative skill 
of a transport officer. He knows when dia- 
logue should be used, and when narration; 
how to give substance to a chapter, and 
theatrical ornament to an episode; when the 
reader will best appreciate a diversion from 
the main theme, and when the device of 
monotony will build up a pleasing tension. 
He is the type of artist who takes the Prix 


,de Rome by dint of sheer mathematical cal- 


culation. And withal, there is no breath of 
imaginative life in him. He could no more 
avoid being tedious, profoundly and entirely 
tedious, than he could add a cubit to his 
stature, 
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By 
William Ordway 
Partridge 


author of “ The Song Life of a 


Sculptor,” ete. Lecturer on the 
Fine Arts in Columbian Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. 


Illustrated by A. B.Wenzell. 16mo, $1.25 


ROM an artist we look for a tale 


Mr. Partridge’s book is not a disappointment. 
who is necessarily first the 
and is told 
beauty of style which characterizes all of Mr. I 


true artist, 
novel is of absorbing interest, 


true 


the fasginating life of studios, and 
In this story we have the 
man, splendidly portrayed. The 
with that charm and 


*artridge’s literary work. 


exquisite 
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Modern Italy, mos 


By Pierro Onrst, 
R. Liceo Forscarini, 
Large 12mo, $1.50; 


Professor of History in the 
Venice, 
half leather, gilt top, $1.75. 


Fully illustrated. 


Whilst the pieturesque heroes of Roman story are familiar 
traditions of our school days, Charles Albert, that most noble and 


pathetic of kingly figures, 


Cavour, 


and many other Italians of 


modern times are, especially to the younger generation, too often 


mere names. 


Professor Orsi aims to familiarize his readers with 


the pioneers of modern Italy, and to trace the results of their 


labors in behalf of Italian unity, 


From his academic position the 


author commands exceptional qualifications for such a task. 
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Martin A, S. Hume. 
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By PARK BENJAMIN 
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THE CLASS 


OF 1867. 


he United States 
Naval Academy. 


Being the Yarn of the American Midshipman (Naval Cadet), 
showing his life in the old frigates and ships-of-the-line, and then 
at the Naval School in Annapolis ; and how that Institution became 
a famous Naval College, meanwhile making him into the most 


accomplished and versatile young seaman in the world ; 
with some reference to the boys best suited for the 


together 
Navy, ‘en what 


they must do and know to get into the Naval Academy, and what 
they have to expect while there ; and also many pictures, all prop- 
erly stopped to the yarn as it is handsomely paid out. 


With 70 illustrations. 


HI§, the first history of the Naval 


affairs, 


Academy, 
who is thoroughly competent to deal with his subject, 


8vo, 494 pages, $3.50. ' 


written by an expert on naval 
must be of 


interest to every one who pays attention t» our National system of education. 


Mr. Benjamin is a brilliant writer, 


thetic manner. 


who-has treated his subject in a sympa- 


This volume contains a full list of the graduates of the Academy. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 


Bangs | & Co., 
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RUSKIN’S LIFE AND LETTERS. 


Prof. Norton's errand to England, 
where he is to look wp Ruskin’s letters 
and literary remains and take charge of 
trem tor editing and preparation for the 
public, will interest a great, number of 
persons who have never been attentive 
to the work and teaching of Ruskin dur- 
ing his lifetime. It must be said that 
Ruskin chose, if not wisely, at least sym- 
pathetically in selecting Prof. Norton 
for his literary executor. The intimate 
acquaintance of the two men was of long 
standing and they agreed perfectly in a 
certain pessimistic way of looking out 
upon the world that invests the executor 
with the necessary understanding to ad- 
minister the-estate as its creator would 
have wished in Lis inmost heart. 

Leslie Stephen, in a review article upon 
Ruskin, interprets his attitude in these 
words: “The world is out of joint, and 
all his efforts to set it right have failed.” 
This great disappointment, together with 
a certain “ morbid irritability of brain,” 
accounts for the bitter writing of his 
later years, when “the vileness of man, 
instead of the beauties of nature, became 
his chief preoccupation.” We know that 
Prof. Charles Eliot Norton has in recent 
years been much displeased at the way 
things have been going in this country, 
and his lamentations upon one occasion 
drew upon his head a keen rebuke from 
Senator Hoar, who is not altogether an 
optimist himself. We feel a certain con- 
fidence, therefore, that if Prof, Norton 
finds any really excellent railing at con- 
temporary men and manners in the let- 
ters of Ruskin, he will cheerfully put 
them forth as a comfort and 
himself in his own positions, 


support 


Of course, the selection of Prof. Norton 
is to be praised, first of all because the 
Professor of the History of Art in Harv- 
ard University is perhaps the most ac- 
complished and“ competent person to 
whom a great writer and lecturer upon 
art could assign the duty of looking out 
for his professional reputation after his 
death. Of Ruskin when he was still ab- 
sorbed in the “ beauties of nature” the 
Harvard professor will be a fitting in- 
terpreter. The world of art need enter- 
tain no misgivings about that part of the 
executor’s work. Perhaps there is not 
very much to interpret, not very much to 
say, for Ruskin himself spoke much, and 
rarely failed to make his meaning clear. 
It is in the world of letters, in what Rus- 
kin himself would have called the vile 
and vulgar mob of persons who are full 
and the frailties of the 
and famous that the results of Prof, Nor- 
be with the 


opinions, great 


ton’s labors will awaited 
liveliest interest. 

The opportunity for large and pitiless 
indiscretion of which Froude availed him- 
self in editing the remains of Carlyle 
most probably will confront Prof. Norton 
in Ruskin’s case. We do not remember 
whether the professor condemned Froude 
for that escapade, But under the prompt- 
ing of temperament and the encourage- 
ment of the feeling that Ruskin during 
life never took pains to conceal his worst 
thoughts about his fellow-men, he is lit- 
tle likely to attempt by omissions and 
pruning to create for Mr. Ruskin a pos- 
thumous reputation for amiability. 

However much the judicious may con- 
demn the indiscretions of the Carlyle or 


of the son of the Brownings, there can 


be no doubt that the world dearly loves | 
and enjoys the sensation of reading what 


never ought to have been put Into its 


hands. In the case of Ruskin it will per- 
| 


ceive no good reason save fear of wound- 
ing the feelings of the living for a par- 
simonious 
remnants of. insult and savagery from 
the pen of the gifted and entertaining 
critic who wrote: “I perceive that I live 
in the midst of a nation of thieves and 
murderers; that everybody around me is 


trying to rob everybody else, and that, | mind or his work. He is constantly em- | inheritor, of a fortune made in tallow | 








dealing out of unpublished | 





not bravely and strongly, but in the most 
cowardly and loathsome way of lying 


trade.” 
| 


WHY DO NOVELS LIVE ? 

In the brilliant but far from convinc- 
ing article by George Moore, to which 
we referred last week, that accomplished 
Celt maintained that no novel could be 
really great that was not symbolic—that 
is to say, that did not embody some im- 
portant moral idea. This is a refreshing 
conception of the enduring and ‘essential 
quality of story telling in these days of 
the cult of “art for art's sake,” of real- 
ism, and of a philosophy generally that 
is singularly and conceitedly independent 
of any idea justly to be described as 
moral. But if we seek to trace Mr. 
Moore’s notion of a moral idea by the 
novels in which he finds one, we are, in 
Mr. Spencer’s phrase, “no efarrarder.” 
He denies its existence in any of Thack- 
eray’s work; he discovers in George Eliot 
only “an imitation in wax” of men’s 
ideas; he Searched in vain, apparently, in 
modern English fiction for his indispen- 
esable requisite, except a faint suggestion 
in Dickens, and has to go back to Rich- 
ardson and “Clarissa Harlowe,"’ only to 
find there an almost grotesque intimation 
of the indefinable thing he is after. 

We need not, nowever, trouble our- 
selves too much about the exact nature 
of Mr. Moore’s moral idea. Critics, like 
politicians, are not above the temptation 
of framing general theories to suit par- 
ticular cases, and Mr. Moore, having on 
his mind a number of biting remarks to 
make about certain men and women— 
particularly women—whom ‘he dislikes, 
had no difficulty in picking out a taking 
gereralization on which to float those re- 
marks. What really interests us is to in- 
quire whether his theory, supposing it to 
be put forth in good faith, really throws 
any light on the lastingness of stories, 
We cannot see that it does. Probably 
the story that has lived longest and given 
most delight to English readers is “‘ Don 
Quixote,” which can hardly be called 
symbolic, and is not an English novel at 
all. And this suggests that really we 
have no English novels that have sur- 
vived long enough to afford any satis- 
factory test of what insures longevity. 
It is a matter largely of fashion, and 
though the cycle of change is longer, the 
change is apparently as sure to come for 
stories as for bonnets. As in bonnets, 
too, the fashion is sometimes recurrent. 
At the present moment the vogue is for 
the historic novel, as it was a half cent- 
ury since, when Thackeray turned to the 
Georgian era for material. 

We are yet too near to this beloved 
writer and his great contemporary and 
quasi-rival, Dickens, to be able to see 
them in true perspective, or to judge 
with any certainty what our grandchil- 
dren will think of them. About all we 
know is that we care very little for the 
stories that entranced our own grand- 
parents. At present, at any rate, we have 
nothing approaching a well-defined tra- 


| dition of what makes for excellence and 


| oe life i jes : + . ; 2 = 
of insolent curiosity about the lives, the | long life in stories, such as, unquestion 
| ably, we have in poetry, both lyric and 


Indeed, we are almost driven to 
answer our question, “ Why do 
live?” by the depressing Hibernicism, 
“They don’t.” At least it is hardly open 
to us to say that they do live in English. 
That, why we 
should not go on enjoying in our time 


tragic. 
novels 


however, is no reason 
and in our own way the novels that give 
us pleasure. If our grandchildren shall 
prove tndifferent to our judgments, as, 
doubtless, will, why should 
too much 


they 


spend time in guessing at 


theirs? 


WEEDING OUT THE LIBRARY. 

not the 
space for a large library. These are con- 
stantly compelled to keep in mind their 
necessities in reading and reference, and 
periodically to weed out the works which 
have for them passed their day of inter- 
est or usefulness. At intervals, as infre- 


A good many persons have 


quent as the owner of the library can 
make them, the person sits down before 
the shelves containing his beloved books 
and says to himself: “ What can I 
without?” For libraries will grow, and 
each book at the time of its purchase 
represents a distinctly felt want. Indeed, 


do 


the owner of a small library is almost 
always one who cannot afford to indulge 
in luxuries in book buying, 
meet only the imperative demand of his 


| trade 


we | 





but must 


ploying a process ct rigorous selection, 


yet the time always comes when he feels 
that a postal card must be sent to the 
dealer in second-hand works and the 
package made up for him to carry off to 
the dust and obscurity of his dingy shop. 

It would be idle to say that the day of 
clearing is not one of many pangs to the 
book lover. It goes without saying that 
as his mind expands and his taste devel- 
ops, as perhaps the nature of his intel- 
lectual labors changes with the fleeting 
years, he will find that the books he 
purchased as necessities years ago no 
longer seem esséntial to his mental or 
aesthetic well being. But what shall he 
sell? Perhaps when he was a boy and 
reveled in the turgidity of high-colored 
tales he bought Herbért’s “ Roman 
Traitor.”” He has no further need of it. 
But as he sits down before his shelves 
and says to himself, ‘‘I can get on with- 
out that,’”’ he takes it out and opens the 
pages. “It was midnight over Rome.” 
He turns backward the hands of iife’s 
clock, and in a moment is a boy again 
following the wild midnight chase of 
Catiline to the brutal murder in the cem- 
etery near the Esquiline. The splendid 
image of Cicero comes before his mind 
once more, and the gaunt, rigid Cato 
strides before his inner eye on the way 
to the Senate. Young Paulus Arvina 
makes the round of the race course 
equipped with a heavier armor than had 
been carried there in years. No; it must 
not be that. That book is hallowed by 
long and tender associations. 


Next perhaps he takes down Cooper's 
“Water Witch.” Again he opens the 
pages. 


his “ Lust in Rust.” Suddenly the ro- 
mantic figure of the Skimmer of the 
Seas appears on the shore and hails the 
periagua. Who could part in cold blood 
with the gallant smuggler? No; it is 
not to be that book. Some of these old 
poets can go instead. What is this? Tom 
Moore. Again the man opens the book. 
And again he is lost to the present. 
Who could part with Julia? And the 
Must they, too, 
Perish 


roses and the bulbuls! 
go the way of all flesh in books! 
the thought! 


When Time, who steals our years away, 
Shall steal our pleasures, too, 

The mem'ry of the past will stay, 
And half our joys renew. 


Sell the book with that in it, 
staring him in the face! No, he cannot 
do that. Reader, do you, 
the moral of this tale? The library own- 
er who thinks of weeding out the books 
he does not need any more must not 
open them. They will reproachfully look 
him in the eye and repeat to him the 
words that he loved long years ago. And 
then he is a lost man. For he will not 
have the heart to part with these old 


and 


friends. 
PUBLISHING AS A “GENTEEL BUSI- 
NESS.” 


The York correspondent 


Boston 


New 


wandering Briton, for whose familiarity 
with the 
This 
ported as saying some remarkable things 
precarious of 
houses, if 


he vouches. expert is re- 


the state 


publishing 


about 


British not of 


the present unprofitableness of the trade | 
generally. The business, he says, is over- 
done in England. According to him, it is | 
issue of | 


particularly overdone in the 


high-class books, by which he apparently 


means both costly 


high literary or intellectual quality. 


has been given to the public in 
quantities than the public is prepared to 
assimilate, 


This in turn demands an explanation, | 
It is | 


and the explanation is forthcoming. 
“the desire of capital made in other and 
more lucrative industry 
to seek a little employ- 
Fortunes made in beer, hops, &c., 


branches of 
more genteel 
ment. 


have gone into higher caste channels, so 


to speak.” 


This is 


Of course, one could understand 
which would like to have them forgotten 
when they have served their pecuniary 
turn. One of these, according to a gibe 
the 


One can understand, 


guage and nation, is 


clothing 


every 


business. 


too, that the maker, and much more the | 


Alderman Myndert van Beverout | 
is setting out across New York Bay for | 


perhaps, see | 
| acquired in other spheres of activity. 


| bookbinders. 





of The | 
Herald has been interviewing a | 


conditions of the British book | 


some | 





books and books of | 
Lit- | 
erature of this class, or of these classes, | 
larger 


| tions 


| its scientific parts by analysis. 
rather surprising intelligence. | 
that | 


there are businesses the beneficiaries of | 
| and made it purely an adjunct to scien- 


} tific study. 
which has gained currency in every lan- | falled to hold 


retail | 
| complishments, 


chandlery or soap boiling should desire to 
disinfect it, so to speak, although readers 
of “Vanity Fair” will remember with 
what pride old Osborne speaks of the 
position he holds “in the tallow trade 
and the City of London.” Perhaps the 
standards of Russell Square are now in 
advance of that. But at any rate, it is 
news that brewing on a large enough 
scale entails any social discredit in Eng- 
land. In Robertson’s comedy, indeed, 
Hugh .Chalcote is pained by being re- 
ferred to as “the son of the eminent 
brewer.” “ What rot!’ he exclaims; “as 
if a brewer could be eminent.” In real 
life, however, it is different. Beer .was 
powerful enough in the House of Com- 
mons to turn out Mr. Gladstone the last 
time, and it is perhaps, next to the law, 


‘the most trustworthy recruiting ground 


for the House of Lords. 

There is at least no question that the 
publishing business is a clean and whole- 
highly 
sweetly solemn thought occurs to us that 
it may have been this quality in it that 


some trade, and respectable. A 


induced a distinguished exile from our 
shores to issue a magazine and a news- 
paper by way of ridding himself of the 
vulgarity of ownership of New York City 
lots, which may be very much looked 
down on in London. And one can under- 
stand that if a rich man went into pub- 
than his 


” 


lishing as something “ sweller 
former occupation, he would be under a 
temptation books that went 
over the public head, the ground 
that they were creditable books for “ the 


to publish 
upon 
house’ to have its imprint upon. 

That has not been the tendency of the 
sporadic American millionaires who have 
gone into publishing, but then they have 
not gone into publishing by way of social 
be under- 


rehabilitation It is easy to 


| stood that a millionaire who insisted upon 


the demands of the 
market should come to pecuniary grief. 


But his fate does not seem to constitute 


publishing above 


a warning to publishers who intelligently, 
try to give the reading public what it 
wants. A publisher who insisted upon 
selling books at a loss would, provided 
they were popular books, succeed in do- 
ing harm tg his rivals who found it neces- 
But it 


does not appear that this pitch of folly 


sary to publish them at a profit. 


or philanthropy has been attained by the 
rich British amateurs of publishing. A 
man who insists upon giving the public 
what it does not want will doubtless be 
soon parted from the money he may have 
But 
it does not appear why he should injure 


legitimate and intelligent publishing, or 


| anybody but nimself, while he sustains, 


so long as his money lasts, many deserv- 
ing and 
No general languor in the 


typographers, papermakers, 


book trade can reasonably be attributed 
to him. 


THE LATE S. AUSTEN PEARCE. 


The death 
Tue New YorK TIMES a day or two ago 


sudden was announced in 


of an English gentleman and scholar who 


had been a resident of this country for 


nearly thirty years and had once made 


some sort of impression here in artistie 


circles. Dr. 8. Austen Pearce was a mu- 


sician who knew as much of harmony 


and counterpoint, probably, as it is pos- 
for human beings to know; who 
had studied the science of acoustics, the 
Hooke’s 


relation of 


sible 


theories of sound waves, from 
the latest; 
hearing to 


the 


discovery to the 
the 
development of 


what may be called the mathematics of 


sense of the intellectual 


man, science and 


music with industry and understanding. 


But this learned Oxford man seemed to 


miss in his study of music all of music 
that is purely aesthetic, itsiinfluence on 
the emotions, and a sense of its beauty. 
To by Lb 


3rahms, a music-drama by Wagner, was 


him a symphony thoven or 
not a work of art, to be valued for its 
beauty and its expression of human emo- 
and aspirations, so much as a 
studied in 
Thus he 


deprived musical criticism when he wrote 


mathematical problem to be 


it, and im his time he wrote it by the 
tome, of nearly all its aesthetic influence 
And because music is an art 
and not a science, first of all Dr. Pearce 
the 
of music in spite of his learning and acs 


attention of students 


As a professor of the science of acous- 
tics he won some sort of renown, but be~ 





cause he could reduce Brahms and 
Tschaikowsky by mathematical reason- 
ing to their ultimate parts did not in- 
crease the respect for him that students 
of those masters of modern music ought 
to have felt for a fellow-student so well 
Nevertheless, in his way, Dr. 
It was 


equipped. 
Pearce filied worthily his place. 
always a privilege to know him, and the 
mews of his sudden death came with a 
shock to many friends. He was about 
sixty years of age. 

The view of one branch of art taken by 
this learned gentleman is one 
other branches of art by too many other 
learned gentlemen, A knowledge.of the 


science which underlies an art is, un- 


doubtedly, essential to a thorough under- 
standing of that art, but he who over- 
the of that 


whether his field be painting, sculpture, 


estimates value science, 
the drama, or music, is no just judge of 
its practice. One might be a fine anato- 
mist and a stone carver, too, and yet fail 
as a sculptor; have voice and a knowl- 
of 


singer. 


edge music, yet meet disaster as a 


Painting is not all a matter of 


pigments, tone values, and a knowledge 


of lights and shadows, or acting of elo- 


cution, posing, and the skillful making of 
a “ mask.” 


Such men as Dr. Pearce are of service 


to their contemporaries, but in his par- 


ticular case it always seemed a great 


pity that his learning and industry had 
not been devoted to some branch of sci- 


ence popularly accounted “ useful,’ so 


that he might have gained his full meas- 
ure of and material 


renown compensa- 


tion, 


TONE AS THE END OF TECHNIQUE. 


An article in the current number of The 
and instrumental 


foremost 


Impressionist vocal 


by 


on 


song, one of our musical 
critics, expresses so well the attitude many 
take toward that 
opening paragraph may serve as a 


text for further comment: 


technique its 


well 


excessive 


There is a text which should be preached 
in the cathedral of music from morn till 
eve and from eve till dewy morn! It is 
this: The end of all technique is tone. 
What shall it profit a man if he play upon 
a violin a thousand notes where another 
plays five hundred, if one hundred of his 
thousand are out of tune? What shall it 
profit him if they be harsh in quality, or 
thin and wiry, if the other man’s be round 
and noble? Why should a pianist pride 
himself that he can play some work faster 
than any other living artist or more softly 
than any one else? And what shall be 
the glory of a singer who can sing a high 
C sharp and cannot sing a simple air by 
Mozart? 
coming when the true beauty of music will 
be an open book to the masses. 


The true beauty of$music and tone color 
is at least partially appreciated by a large 
proportion of audiences in our 
day, and most of us thoroughly agree with 
the critic in question that the end of all 
technique is tone. in fact, 
of modern really 
seem to act on the supposition that tech- 
nique is the beginning, middle, and end of 
all things 

In 


concert 


Soloists, and, 


many our composers, 


small audiences 
of 
highly cultivated amateurs the playing of 
selection which is calculated to dis- 
play all the powers of which the soloist or 
band of musicians is capable or of showing 
just what can be done with a certain theme 
But when it comes to 
a public concert, at which the mass of the 


private composed 


largely professional musicians or of 


some 


is quite admissible. 


audience is drawn from ordinary concert- 
goers, too much technique is surely out of 
place; what we really want is beauty of 
tone, the well-blended color effects per- 
taining to the various instruments, and the 
smoothness and altogether charming effect 
produced by frequent and careful re- 
hearsals, and a prover reading of the 
symphonies, overtures, concertos, and other 
musical forms presented. 

In singing, too, beauty of tone and dig- 
nity and clearness of enunciation are the 
main requisites of successful art. Beauty 
of tone is much more important than is the 
strength or loudness of a voice or the over- 
lauded ability to take a high note regard- 
of fine general effect. Technique, 
too, should never be overevidenced in any 
musical performance. 

In vocal music a eimple rule for judging 
the quality and effectiveness of a volce is 
to notice whether the singer uses her volce 
without an apparent effort—simply singing 
as she would talk, because she can and 
must. Mme. Schumann-Heink, for instance, 
uses a noble voice with the least apparent 
strain of ary singer we can remember and 
without any of the horrible facial contor- 
tions which are so distressing. We recall 
the great disappointment we felt the other 
day, a feeling, it would seem, shared by the 
audience generally, when our favorite se- 
lection from the most beautiful opera in 
existence was sung in a New York concert. 
This particular aria or recitative is as fa- 
miliar to us as is “ Old Hundred,” and we 
were anticipating the greatest pleasure from 
bearing it. But when the singer appeared, 
a well-known member of the Metropolitan 


less 


taken of | 


| their ability 





For slowly but surely the day is | 


| the 





NEW YORK, 


Opera Company, the result was altogether 
deplorable, She sang quite as much with 
her hands, shoulders, and head as with her 
voice, besides depending upon all sorts of 
vile tricks to produce her result instead 
of giving us the pure beauty of tone the 
selection demanded. Except 
orchestral accompaniment, it 
been hard, indeed, to have r 


through its 


would have 


anxiously looking forward in the contorted 
version with which we were presented. 


It is odd how small our vocabulary really | 


is, so that when we wish to say the last 
word of praise about the work of some in- 
strumental soloist we refer to the singing 


quality of his tone. The critics often sneer at | 

|} as this was Mr. 
| Baptist 
| with the business in any way, or its capital 
or its profits, and we are sure you would be | 


solo worshippers, but have we not suffi- 
cient reason for our admiration for certain 
musical stars of first be- 


cause of their very ability to so use their 


the magnitude 


chosen instrument as to blend all separate | 


notes into one smooth flow of sound—in 


| set down for them, but in such fashion as 


to sing the melody, without words, it is true, 
but none theless in clear, smooth, delicious 
Pader- 


not because a 


all 


of sound. Is it 
that 


flow 


ewski plays so his music carries 


with it a suggestion of the highest poetical | 


delicacy and force that he is able to carry 


his audience along with him as is no other 


| pianist of our day? 


The 
given 


beautiful chamber music concerts 
by the Kneisel Quartet are 


instance of the triumph of pure beauty of 


another 


tone and perfect art, which does not need 


to call to its assistance any small trickery | 


or juggling with effects—over mediocrity. 


The last afternoon concert by this organ- | 
both ! 


ization was particularly noteworthy 


from the perfection of its programme and 


ter quality being particularly well illustrat- 


ed by the smoothness and perfection of de- | 
tail shown in the rendering of the Tschai- | 


kowsky Sextet, in which it was necessary to | 
| method. 


have the assistance of a second violin and 
the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, the charm and 


violoncello, drawn from ranks of 


smoothness of their work being equal to 
that of the original quartet. But beautiful 
as was the work of this quartet in the other 
numbers, our position is best illustrated by 
the tonal beauty and singing quality of the 
Beethoven theme and variations given on 
the day. Nothing could have been 
simpler or more dignified (not, however, to 
the extent of coldness) than the way in 
which this number was interpreted; and 
hypercritical, indeed, would have been the 


same 


audience who could have discovered flaws | 


in the beautiful work of the quartet, who, 
best of all our musical organizations, in- 
terpret the text: the end of all technique is 
tone. 


“MEANINGLESS ILLUSTRATIONS.” 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 
Your editorial article on ‘* Meaningless 
Illustrations’ in THe SatuRDAY REVIEW 
of April 7 is supremely good. But you miss 
the real cause of poor illustrations. Point 
your editorial finger at the publisher, and 
you have the guilty party. We have to-day 


in this country as strong a group of illus- | 
You see | 


trators as any land can boast of. 
their work month after month in our lead- 
ing magazines, but, alas! how seldom do 
you see it in the novel or book of the hour. 

And would you know the reason why? 
Lean over and I will whisper it in your ear. 
Good illustrations cost money, and the av- 
erage book publisher won't pay it. He 
would rather have eight drawings (7) made 
by an Eighth Avenue plumber at $10 per 
picture, than pay a good man $80 for one 
good drawing. Oh, no, your 1860 group can- 
not hold a tallow dip to our 1900 men. Just 
cast your critical eye over our magazines 
to-day and observe the illustrations that do 
illustrate. 

The magazine publisher knows what a 
good picture costs, and paysforit. The 
book publisher knows what a good illus- 
tration costs and will not pay for it. 
“That's the ‘why.'"’ We have good men. 
We have good reproductions, and we have 
good paper. But’ without all three you 
cannot expect good results. 

E. W. KEMBLE. 

New Rochelle, N. Y¥., April 9, 1900. 


Nearly a Million for a University. 
To The New York Times Saturday Review: 

In your SATURDAY Review of April 7 in 
list of great gifts of the last year, 
there are several gifts to this institution 
that are not included. I beg you to make 
the proper corrections. Our gifts not men- 
tioned have been as follows: For endow- 
ment, $500,000, contributed by Mr. Robert 
8S. Brookings, who gave $100,000, and about 
150 other givers; a building for general 
purposes and languages, the gift of Mr. 
Robert 8. Brookings, $200,000; a building 
for chemistry, the gift of Mr. Adolphus 
Busch, $100,000; a dormitory to hold 100 
students, the gift of Mrs. John E. Liggett, 


$100,000. 
W. 8S. CHAPLIN, Chancellor. 


Washington University, St. Louis, Mo., 
April 9, 1900. 


Daniel Sharp Ford’s Gift. 
To The New York Tones Saturday Review: 

We note in your publication of April 7, 
under the head of “Great Gifts Last 
Year,”’ quoting from Mr. Johnson's forth- 
coming number of Appletons Annual Cyclo- 
paedia, a statement with reference to Daniel 
Sharp Ford that is in error. We have called 
Mr. Johnson's attention to this, and are 


SATURDAY, APRIL 14, 1900. 


ognized the | 


beautiful bit of music to which we had been ; 
to his partners in the business, under an 


not only to play all the notes | 





| Mr. 


} are 


the | 











sure that he will be only too glad to rectify 
it. 

The statement is that the gift of the en- 
tire plant of The Youth's Companion pub- 
lication hag been made to the Baptist So- 
clal Union, whereas, as we have written 
Mr. Johnson, the entire Youth’s Companion 
plant, its subscription list, good will, and 
all its belongings, save The Youth’s Com- 
panion Building, goes, under an arrange- 
ment made by Mr. Ford with his partners, 


arrangement for its purchase from the es- 
tate that will leave its capital unimpaired. 
Probably the cause that led to the error 


in the statement was the gift of The Com- | 


panion. Building to the Baptist Social Un- 
ion, but The Youth's Companion business 
will still be conducted in it as heretofore, 
Ford's wish. The Boston 
Union nothing to do 


Social has 


the last one to send forth any impression 
that The Companion had changed hands. 
The @mpanion remains in the same hands 
that, with Mr. Ford, have conducted it 
through so many years, 
is to ‘hold it to the high 
Ford maintained, and 
all The 


that 
we 


standards 
with which 


so conversant. writer was a 


| partner of Mr. Ford, ands also one of the 


executors, 


ment 


So you can feel that the state- 
here is authoritative. 
SETH MENDELL. 
Boston, April 11, 1900, 
Another interesting item which the pub- 
lication tast week of the article ‘‘ Great 
Gifts Last Year” has called forth is the 


| announcement, printed with ful] details in 


THE NEW YORK ‘CIMES on Thursday and 
Friday that the bequest by John Halstead 


to Cooper Union, instead of being $24,000, 


| as at first estimated, will amount to near- 


ly, or quite §$500,0U.. This is understood to 
be the largest sum ever given to that in- 
stitution by any person other than Peter 


| Cooper, 
the virtuosity shown by its members, the lat- | 


Poems by Mr. Crosby.” 


Mr. Crosby shows himself in this volume 
a follower of Tolstoi in his philosophy of 
life, and of Walt Whitman in his literary 
The majority of these poems, or 
Psalms and Parables,’ as the author 
chooses to call them, are written in that 
unconventional meter which is so natural 
and characteristic in Whitman. There are 
a few poems written in the more accepted 
and popular style of poetry, the matter and 
manner of these suggesting Charles Mack- 
ay, and somewhat remotely William Mor- 
ris. The book is a volume on social phil- 
osophy and economics; it could perhaps 
be termed poetry by the widest interpre- 
tation of Matthew Arnold's dictum—‘‘a 
criticism of life’; it would for the most 


| part be denied that title if Judged by the 


definition of Poe, who called poetry ‘ the 
rhythmical creation of beauty.”” Mr. Cros- 
by is certainly a critic of life, and if 
that be the spirit of the poet, then here 
is a poet and one of undoubted power. 

The words on “ William Lloyd Garrison” 
are passionate and powerful, and, if it 
shows the author's varied faults, it shows, 
some of his strongest, most char- 
and varied virtues. Again, the 


also, 
aeteristic 


| author is apt at epigrams—they are scat- 


tered everywhere; a few are as follows: 
“They know not love who love not peace.’ 
“What 
truth lived,’ and the poem of three lines 
entitled ‘‘ The Search" {fs an epigram: 


No one could tell me where my Soul might 
ye, 

T searched for God, but God eluded me. 

I sought my brother out, and found 
three."’ 


all 


One of the tongest and strongest poems 


1s ‘The Great Mystery,” 

near the cosmic and elemental, 

Whitman, and we are constantly reminded 

of that poet, especially in reading 

passages as this: 

Howbeit, this is our goal, to 
touch with the universal 
ness, to find the hidden 
between all, beneath all; 

To recall the primal oneness, to realize the 
unity that is and ever shall be; 

To know that whatever grand fruition the 
ages hold in store, 

The same was in the beginning with God, 

This is the reality behind our little social- 
isms and communisems, 

‘This the essence of religion and of life 


The religious, humanitarian fervor of the 
man breaks out too often into mere de- 
clamatory denunciation, and comes dan- 
rerously near at times to verbal hysterics 
Iiut in the main, the enthusiasm for man- 
kind, which has produced the world’s 


It comes very 
\ 
as 


be put in 
conscious- 
living bond 


noblest poetry, is the secret and source of | 


his many genuine poetic lines. It takes a 
reader some time to become accustomed 


to dithyrambic poetry, but when the first | 


prejudice is overcome,: we see that it Is 
eminently fitted for singing the mystery of 
the cosmical, the all-surrounding mystic- 
ism of the elemental. 
unconventional and original in poetry, es- 


pecially when it ts divorced from the ar- | 


hitrary, the mechanical, and artificial; then 
{t becomes supremely a natural, spontane- 
ous and inevitable utterance. Everything 
written by Mr. Crosby !s worthy of at- 
tention as regards {ts substance. He speaks 
rather as the reformer, prophet. and 
preacher, than as the poet. And yet, what 
true preacher and prophet has not spoken 
in poetic language? 

One must In all fairness say of Mr. Crosby 
that he kindles enthuslasm, gives ampllt- 
tude to life, and while we withhold un- 


stinted praise from him as a poet, we may 
admire and appreciate the religious and 
humanitarian zeal and purpose of the 
preacher. 


Rare French Books to be Sold. 
The collection of the late M. de Vil- 
leneuve, who was President of the Society 
*PLAIN TALK IN PSALM AND PARABLE. 


By Ernest H. Crosby. Boston: Small, May- 
nard & Co. 


Our earnest desire ; 


you need is not truth known, but | 


dia | 


We can admire the | 


THE VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 
By ELLEN GLASGOW. 


Towards the end of February we 
| were fortunate enough to receive the 
| manuscript of a new novel by Miss 

Ellen Glasgow, whose first book, 
|“ The Descendant,” was successful 
|three years ago. The manuscript 
| was read and gladly accepted; within 
less than a week it was in the print- 
et’s hands; early copies were sent in 
March to our travelers; copyright 
| was taken in the United States and 
| in England, and the book was pub- 
lished in a few weeks after leaving 
ithe author’s hands in Richmond, 
| Va. It is now on sale at all book- 
| stores in the country. But no evi- 
dence of haste in making is, we 
hope, visible in the book itself. .This 
is the unimportant part of the story. 


es Se 


The important fact is that it is a 

Southern novel of the present, dealing 
with the strongest social forces in a 
democracy. The story tells the ca- 
reer of Nicholas Burr. Born of 
“ poor-white” Virginia parents, he 
struggled against the social forces of 
the most aristocratic community in 
America and against the inertia of 
his own home, and grew into a 
strong manhood; he won the love 
of a woman of high birth, and, 
| accused of a crime committed by 
| her brother, lost her; baffled and 
thrown back for a time to the level 
of his own family, he lifted them, 
|and he carved out a great career, 
and became “the man with a con- 
science” in politics. The story ends 
in a triumphant tragedy. 

The gentle old Judge who be- 
friended Burr; the fine old Southern 
General—* a General by the suf- 

| frage of his neighbors”; the Con- 
federate widow who never surren- 
dered; the lady who came to stay 
overnight and remained a guest for 
twenty years; Uncle Ish, full of 
cabin philosophy—these, as well as 
| the hero himself, are characters that 
| will live long in the memory of all 
teaders of the book; for it is the best 
| description of modern Southern life 
that has yet been written. 
| The sharply drawn social classes 
|in an aristocratic Virginian com- 
munity, which was “once a char- 
tered city,” with “now only the 
| charter left”; the forgotten millions 
|of the common people; the social 
| graces and the unsocial attitude of 
| the gentle class; country negro life; 
| society in Richmond; political meth- 
ods; a State where oratory is effect- 
ive—vivid descriptions of all these 
are incidents in a wholesome and 
| most dramatic story of struggle and 
| love and political success. 


Sent on approval. Price, $1.50. 
se SS & 


“NATURE'S GARDEN,” 


By Neltje Blanchan, which has al- 
| ready become known as “ the”? book 
on wild flowers, is still selling faster 
than we can bind it. By the end of 
| next week we shall hope to complete 
all orders. On approval. Price $3 net, 


DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO., 
34 Union Square East, New Y ork. 


| of French Bibliophiles, is to be sold. It in- 
| cludes many manuscripts to which special 
| interest attaches, owing to the historical 
personages to whom they belonged. There 
is a “ Book of Hours,” finely illuminated 
and adorned with miniatures, which was 
presented by Henry IV. to the beautiful 
Henriette de Balzac, Marquise de Verneuil. 
On one of the leaves is an inscription in 
the King’s own hand, commemorating the 
birth of one of the lady's children. An- 
other great book is Bossuet's own copy of 
his “ Histoire des Variations des Eglises 
Protestantes."’ The three volumes contain 


numerous corrections in Bossuet's own 
handwriting. One book which the lover of 
binding would greatly admire is in this 
collection, It is the “ Cyropédie de Xeno- 
phon.” This precious volume was Cath- 
erine de Medici’s own copy, and the bind- 
ing is considered to be one of the finest 
examples of the work of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. 


such | 


A New Butterfly Book. 


“ White Butterflies,” a collection of short 
stories from the pen of Kate Upson 
Clark, has just come from the press of J. 
F. Taylor & Co. Mrs. Clark, whose hus- 
band is a well-known newspaper man, has 
herself occupied an editorial chair on sevy- 
eral publications, besides being remembered 
as a prominent clubwoman and lecturer on 
various topics. She has written many 
short stories for the leading monthliles, 
Harper's, Lippincott’s, and others. “ White 
Butterflies’ is a collection of her best 
stories. The volume ingludes “ The Char- 
coal Burners,” “ Lyddy ashburn’s Court- 
ship,” “ The Case of Parson Hewlett,” and 
other tales, material for which was gath- 
ered from odd corners of New England and 
the West. 








Howard Williams Benjamin of Hartford, 
Conn., deplores the materialism which re- 
duces to mathematical precision the ideals 
of mankind in this century, He feels epe- 
cially hurt over a recent publication of a 
composite Madonna, described as a pho- 
tograph of the best Madonnas painted in a 
period of 300 years, which “ crowns the end 
of the century with an art type that epit- 
omizes all the best work of the centuries 
before,” and proceeds to characterize the 
production as “man’s highest ideal of the 
mother of God, * * * the loftiest ideal 
Possible in the heart and mind of mankind, 
the universal type of motherhood, the tran- 
scendent beauty of mother love.” 

“ What say you, Murillo?” asks Mr. Benja- 
min. “‘ What say you, Raphael, and all the 
glorious company of men whose inspired 
works have been a guide to countless creat- 
ures, and will be so long as true art lasts? 
It has remained for a composite photograph 
to achieve what you longed and thirsted and 
worked for, but failed. For in this achieve- 
trent of this wise old century, in this com- 
pcsite photograph, which you in your medi- 
aeval ignorance never even heard of, there 
is seen ‘man’s highest conception of the 
mother of God,’ and, again, to give you one 
more clinching thrust, in this wonderful 
Picture is seen ‘the only unit in which one 
can see the resemblance of Mother and 
Son. 

“ Well, I for one, shall not give up my Ma- 
donnas, and, as I take down the volumes 
from my book shelves, in which the dreams 
of those olden time gleaners are depicted, 
the many beautiful Madonnas will each 
represent a type of the ideal of him who 
created it. When Madonnas are blended as 
teas are blended, as coffee is ‘blended, and as 
cocktails are blended, we are, indeed, near- 
ing the end of an epoch.” 


Much Literature Besites Fiction. 


Walter Merow, New York, asks if book 
readers care only for fiction. From his 
observation it might be supposed that his- 
tory, science, travel, adventure, biography, 
and poetry were unknown in the world of 
letters. People read too much fiction, he 
thinks, and are likely to become senti- 
mental tommies and tabbies therefrom. 
He has no patience with it, preferring any- 
thing else. ~ 

“Two books T have been reading of late," 
he writes, ‘‘are so excellent that I wish 
to commend them to your readers. They 
have a particular interest for us here in 
New York—John Fiske’s ‘Dutch and 
Quaker Colonies in America’ and Charles 
B. Todd's ‘ Brief History of the City of 
New York.’ Prof. Fiske's work is broad 
and philosophical in treatment. Mr. Todd's 
gives abundance of detail and local color. 
One is complementary to the other. Both 
are of the highest literary merit, and as 
interesting as any romance, while in read- 
ing them one may be sure he is absorbing 
what is true and not false." 


Plea for Print Collections. 


Mrs. D. Sugden, Flushing, L. L, thinks 
that*in view of the desirability of prints 
and of the prices obtained for books well 
equipped in this respect, the subject re- 
ceives too little notice in book and art pub- 
lications. ‘‘ Why is it?” she asks, “ that 
all publishers are ever ready to praise the 
illustrations which appear in their works 
and spend so much money for them? If 
the value of a work is enhanced by the 
illustrations it contains it stands to reason 
that there is a value which belongs to 
prints alone. As proof of this I have only 
to say that they are eagerly sought by in- 
layers who are extending their favorite 
authors, and when they cannot find a print 
that will illustrate the text some 
been known to go so far as to have draw- 
ings made at great expense to fit the part 
required. 

‘**“Some book-lovers have said that when 
they are in their libraries" they can con- 
verse with any part of the world. Cannot 
the print collector do the same thing, for 
when he looks into his folios there is 
spread before him a pictorial panorama of 
the world and its doings, past and pres- 
ent. Print collections give a taste for art, 
they extend our field of knowledge, and 
they premote happin . I think print col- 
lecting far more important than all this 
talk about the cut or uncut edge of a book, 
or a wide or narrow margin, for these are 
at best only fads for the monomaniac. 

“JT cannot close without giving an ex- 
tract from the diary of a print collector 
‘Come with me all ye who prints do love, 
either copper, steel, lithograph, 
and enjoy with me what these folios do 
contain, and let the noisy world jog on 
while we, transported by the various scenes 
which before us lie, of Northern iceberg or 
glacier grand, far away in an Arctic land 
silent and vast. Our next is in the tropics 
far away, ir orange groves or palm tree 
lands. Our next is an island scene of the 
shore of an Eastern land, with 
waves dancing over its golden sands, while 
natives in the azure, wave like 
play innocent .and free. So from print 
print through the full folios we go, forget- 
ful of time, of the world and its woes; 
stopping here and there 4s we go to look 
at portraits of the great and good, rare 
prints of every kind.’ 

“* We see some so scarce that money can 
hardly buy; for such the print collectors 
with each other vie, at many a sale where 
such coveted prizes to the market seldom 
come. So onward moving, one by one, the 
much-enchanting prints are slowly 
ing by. Each has its history in some pleas- 
ing way. Here's a Bewick, a name well 
known, with Adams, and Cole, come press- 
ing on, followed by an Anderson, Nesbit, 
etc., while here is a Joungling, a name we 
love, and many others are slipping by while 


have | 
| of disguised and impossible heroes may fud- 
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ews of his book he can come to no con- 
clusion based upon adequate data. If he 
accepts the opinion of the public as regis- 
tered in sales, he must blind his eyes to 
many bhinders that the public makes in its 
choice of favorites. The chances are that 
posterity will take no note of him, and, if 
it should, he cannot. wait for its judgment. 
To use The Hartford Courant’s phrase: ‘It 
is a very troublesome job.’ Perhaps the 
best thing that an author can do is to 
leave the job alone and to get on with his 
story telling. If he was born with true 
creative energy he will weave his tales to 
the end of the chapter and be happy enough 
in his own way, whatever may be the 
clashing verdicte of the critics of the sum 
total or the royalties accruing to him.” 


Education Out of Balance. 


George C. O. Haas, Columbia University, 
ascribes the pessimism of some of the let- 
ters in THE SaTuRDAY REVIEW to inhar- 
monious education. “Its various garts are 
out of all reasonable proportion. Preco- 
cious lads are taught Latin, Greek, litera- 
ture, and what not, but they are not taught 
what is equally important—how to appro- 
priate their knowledge to their environ- 
ment. And thJs failure to impart the ap- 
plication of culture to modern practical life 
is the predominant characteristic of modern 
education, the field in which it is notably 
deficient, 

“All your pessimistic correspondents 
should be taught to look on life properly 
and to use their studies to that end. That, 
after all, is the ultimate goal of all educa- 
tion and culture, not the mere hoarding of 
knowledge in the mind, but the assimila- 
tion of it into the heart and soul, To me, 
Latin and Greek are means of mirroring 
again my own sentiments in those of 
others, and the greatest pleasure in study 
is the meeting of a kindred spirit by com- 
munion with the printed page or the nun- 
cupatory lecture. 

“ Even on the practical side, Latin and 
Greek have their value, and your carping 
¢ritics who denounce Latin should take as 
a horrible example the eéhocking ignorance 
displayed by Mr. Joel Benton in the last 
issue of THE Review, in his article, ‘ Pref- 
aces and the Colophon,’ where he makes a 
derivation of his own for ‘ preface’ from 
the Latin ‘ prae’ and ‘ faclo,’ not knowing 
that it is from the Latin * praefatio,’ from 
‘prae' and ‘ fatio,’ which again comes from 
‘for,’ meaning ‘speak.’ Modern education 
is in some respects a farce.” 


Corrects His Own Book. 


Charles Hemstreet, New York, hastens to 
correct an error which crept into his book 
He writes: *‘ Attentior has been called to 
an error concerning the site of St. Patrick's 
Cathedral, which appeared in my book 
* Nooks and Cornets of Old New York.’ The 
Statement was made that the cathedral 
site was given to the Roman Catholics by 
the city for a nominal sum of $1. 

* Although correction will.be made in 
future editions, I wish to state here that 
the records show that St. Patrick's Cathe- 
dral paid about $62,000 for the plot, ac- 
quiring it from private owners, who had 
purchased it from the city in 1700 for some- 
thing like $1,000, and a reservation of an 
annual rent of four bushels of wheat. This 
rent was, in 1852, commuted by the pay- 
ment of $85.32."’ 


Books for Many Tastes. - 


*‘Odearme " accounts for the multiplicity 
of books by the reflection that every one of 
the small special publics that make up the 
one general public demands a kind of read- 
ing matter of its own. ‘‘ It seems a bit cruel 
to starve a man because he prefers boiled 
tripe to brook trout. Of course, a surfeit 


head of some fooling girl or boy. 
It may be the folly of the reader and not 
the silliness of the book that is to blame. 
If, Mary Jane has it in her bones, she will 


dle the 


waste her mistress’s time in dreaming of an | 
Severe | 


unknown Prince, just Euphemia 
will write marginal notes of ecstasy in her 
borrowed copy of Keats's ‘Endymion.’ It 
is not the author that makes fools of them; 
Nature has forestalled him. 
“Nor can we decimate the 


as 


writers To 


speak of literature and trade in the same | 


perhaps compe- 
to do his 


sentence is shocking. But 
tition may urge an author 
it encourages commerce, 
celebrate a literary St. Bartholomew's Eve 


best, 


| to-night and murder many second-rate nov- 
| lists and a possible Balzac in embryo, but 


| would 
or. wood, | 


| ‘ We notice,’ 


| of 


we be able to supply readers with 


taste? 

“And an uncertain thing is taste! 
said a learned man about sev- 
enty years ago, ‘ with pleasure the sentence 
just indignation which the Edinburgh 
tribunal has pronounced upon Moore, Swift, 


what 


| and Goethe, and the German sentimentalists 


sunny | 


mermaids | 
to | 


in general.’ What author has not suffered 
a sentence of ‘just indignation’? Even 
Shakespeare could not escape a royal critic. 
And yet the cultured. who exalt and de- 
throne the same man, will tell u 
what is good and what is bad aesthetically. 
But can there be ‘too many books’'?” 


Revolutionary Novels Compared. 
“7.3. Ba 
the relative merits of recent 
novels, compares Hugh 
Meredith to the advantage of the former. 
“If the true geography, topography, sociol- 


Revolutionary 


| ogy, and the atmosphere, too, of a town at 


pass- | 2 given time are of importance in a 
"| torical novel, it seems to me Dr. Weir Mit- 


| chell’s 


we, held in rapture and surprise, are little | 


thinking of the passing day. We are really 
“lost to time, with all the charms that be- 
fore us lie.’ ”’ 


Varying Opinions About Books. 
Perplexed by conflicting estimates of his 
book, ““ With Swgrd and Crucifix,’” Edward 
8. Van Zile, Hartford, Conn., echoes the 
doubt expressed by Augustine Bissel! in 


The Cornhill Magazine as to whether there | 


ig any method whereby a good book may 


his- 


flaw- 


Revo- 


romance in these respects is 
There have been novels on the 
times, but their names are 
gotten. This fate. can never overtake 
‘Hugh Wynne,’ for the reason that the 
author has written the history of that wan 
as it concerned Philadelphia and that 
gion, primarily, and having concentrated 
his plot, characters, and action within man- 
ageable limits, he 
novel of the first rank. 

“What one notices in reading 
Wynne,’ (particularly if the reader hap- 
pens to be an old Philadelphian like my- 
self,) is the serupulous accuracy of the au- 
thor. Not only is the town reproduced with 
its customs, manners, and people, high and 


less. 


lutionary 


| low, buf the Quakers and the world’s peo- 


| did 
| me with an interest in Charles James Fox, 


Napeleon | ana capable commander,’ on a large scale; 


| character portrayed 


We could | 


definitely | 


writing from Madison, N J., on | 


Wynne and Janice | 





for- | 


re- | 
| history 


has produced a historical | 


‘Hugh | 


ple, Whigs and 
apart by their ordinary conversation, which 
is as nearly belonging to seventies of 
he last century as the authdr’s presumed 
familiarity with the letters, newspapers, 
and the drama of that date enabled him to 
represent it. 

“YT do not find these merits in ‘ Janice 
Meredith.’ The first half of this work does 
not represent the reserved, dignified, and 
noble Washington as we love to see him. 
And, as for his military family, it seems 
to have no existence, except as background 
to Col. Brereton, the hero and lover of Jan- 
ice, whose familiarity and control with 
Washington, while necessary to the plot 
perhaps, are sometimes shocking to a read- 
er who only popularly knows the great man. 

“Both of these novels ‘should find favor 
with feminine readers, for the heroines re- 
semble one another in their power of at- 
tracting mankind. Janice has five lovers. 
To three of them she is engaged at dif- 
ferent times as they bring threats to bear 
or her poverty compels. To a fourth she 
will bind herself if the scoundrel will rescue 
her father. The Darthea of ‘Hugh Wynne,’ 
however, is true to a titted Englishman 
until she is convinced of his incorrigible 
scoundrelism, when she promptly takes 
Hugh. Both of these portraits are of young 
ladies somewhat crazed by admiration, 
which they naturally excite, and they in- 
terest one negatively. But when compar- 
isons are instituted between the character 
painting, the incidents, and the charm of 
the two novels, the preference for these 
and for literary excellence and good taste 
will be given to ‘Hugh Wynne.’” 


Evolution of Newspapers. 
Cc. E. Silkman of Scranton, Penn., see- 
ing a subscription list for an art pubiica- 


tion of 100 years ago, and surmising that if 
THe SarurnDAY Review had then been 


‘printed, these subscribers would have been 


its readers, is moved to curiosity about 
the development of the newspaper in this 
century. Here are the inquiries suggest- 
ed: 

“Who was the originator of editorial 
articles? By whom was the scheme of ob- 
taining opinions by interview devised? 
When did newspaper discussions come into 
vogue? Who first sought the editor's ideas 
anent the best method of loading calves on 
transportation cars, and such subjects, 
thus introducing gayety into correspond- 
ence columns? And, finally and especial- 
ly, I would like to be told: Why that ready 
aid to the weak in facility of expression— 
the use of italics to give emphasis—was 
so utterly and irretrievably banished from 
all newspaper columns?” 


Value of the Historical Novel. 


Seymour Van Santvoord of Troy resents 
the criticism that the historical novel ac- 
complishes no good. The questions to con- 
sider are, in his opinion, the intrinsic 
worth of a novel as a permanent contribu- 
tion to human knowledge and its present 
day value. “Is it not clear that many a 
book of substance may bring no direct 
message to you and me, while an ephemeral 
romance ‘read while you wait’ will fre- 
quently open the door to those treasures 
which otherwise would be literally a 
sealed book, hidden, as they are, in the un- 
cut pages of the dusty classic on our 
shelves? I have read my Tacitus and 
Suetonius many times, but what countless 
thousands there must be to whom the 


splendor, the profligacy, the grandeur and | 


known 
Sien- 


Caesars have been 
wonderful story of 


the 
that 


madness of 
qnly from 
kiewiczs? 
“But frequently these books have even 
a braver mission. They may stimulate 
those whose tastes and opportunities have 
already led them to the higher sources 
of historical and biographical literature 
to undertake a fresh pilgrimage to the 
enchanted land. Like all others-who have 
been curious to explore the springs of 
action which have moved great men, I 
not read ‘ Richard Carvel’ to inspire 


chssed 
the three greatest men 
There is not a trait of 
by Churehill in his 
sketch of the Great Commoner which I 
had supposed Lord Holland's son incapable 
of displaying. And yet the picture of this 
giant moving about among his 
‘the same as any other man,’ so renewed 
and stimulated my interest that I took 
down both speeches and biography and 
largely reread them even before the novel 
itself, was finished. 

‘‘Let me recall to you the names or just 
a few of the charming books whose skillful 
blending of fact and fancy has added such 
a fine, warm coloring te the sober duns 
and grays of historical literature pure and 
simple. Let me mention at random ‘ Lorna 
Doone,’ (at least one classic,) with its de- 
scription of the battle of Bridgewater show- 


whom Talleyrand with 
and Hamilton as 


of their century. 


ing in all its homely attire, and stripped of | any age or any 


misleading heroics, the misery attendant 
upon a foolish rebellion—the circumstances 
of which I always recall from its a 
tion with Tom Faggus and his strawberry 
mare; ‘Le Chien d'Or,” the historical novel 
of Canada, which has a place on my book 
of Parkman's histories; 
the ‘ Tale of Two Cities,’ ‘ Cinq-Mars,’ ‘ The 
Last of the Barons,’ and those wonderful 
books of Dumas, which engrossed the atten- 
tion of Thackeray, Dickens, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, and George Sand for hours at a 
time. Not real history, not historically 
exact? But what then? Are the writers 
of real history exempt from this human 


ocia- 


shelves alongside 


bow? Can any historian from the disciple 
of the gentle lzaak—including Dr. van Dyke 
hienself—recounting the of a day's 
eatech, down to the dignified recorder of 
battles lost and won, resist that subtle 
temptation of sometimes coloring facts to 
eustain theories? 

‘I do affirm that not only 
have I largely derived my zest for French 
from the novels of Alexandre Du- 
that the most lasting, if not act- 
best map outiine of French his- 
from the time of Francis It. down to 
Second Empire, for the ordinary man 
iffairs who is compelled to feast as he 
through the gardens of literature, is 
gotten from the forty-odd historical 
of that peerless story teller. And 
insist that our boys and girls will 


story 


deliberately 
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through reading and rereading such books 
as I have mentioned in connection with his 
serious studies, finds it possible to give 
form and color and life to the dry facts 
of the classics and the ofttimes dreary 
landscape of dead and gone years. 


Novel Reading by Women. 


“R. R.” of Cripple Creek, Col, takes a 
light-hearted view of reading by women. 
“ Babbling brooks, these people,”” he writes, 
“who glitter and glint in the sunlight of 
current fashions in literature! Watch! 
Next year a new ‘dear’ of a book will ap- 
pear—the greatest novel (at a tea fight) 
that has yet appeared: Can you not see 
with what earnestness they say they have 
humor? They enjoy themselves much now, 
and they are pleasantly occupied, and they 
can all talk about the same books with the 
same knowledge. Would you destroy con- 
versation? Would you make some of the 
charming creatures appear pedantic to the 
others? Anyway, you know what a wo- 
man’s talk to another woman means— 
‘Occupy me until he appears.’ 

“There is a toast drunk often at sea. In 
the mountains, on the trail, now and then 
at night, when the horses were hobbled, the 
‘pack’ unslung, the bacon eaten, have I 
seen old tin coffee cups raised and the 
Same toast drunk. Perhaps it was real to 
some on those he e Ss 
but the toast was: ee ae ee 

“*To our sweethearts, may they be 
wives; to our wives, may they always be 
our sweethearts.’’’ 


Inspiration for “Sappho.” 


Concerning the inspiration for “‘ Sappho,” 
V. Hagemann, Brocklyn, writes: “ When 
Alphonse Daudet wrote his novel of ‘ Sap- 
pho,’ which is translated and dramatized 
as ‘Sapho,’ he certainly did not mean 
Mile. Madelaine de Scudéry, who was cele- 
brated in France in the seventeenth century 
A. D., as a famous blue stocking, under 
the pseudonym of ‘Sapho,’ but he meant 
Sappho, a celebrated Greek poetess of great 
beauty and personal charms, and who lived 
about the end of the seventh century and 
the beginning of the sixth century B. C. 
Madelaine de Scudéry, although born in 
Havre, France, was of Italian origin; she 
was said to be very plain; in fact, she died 
an old maid, at the age of ninety-four; she 
was also without a fortune, but she was a 
highly educated and decorous woman. She 
was a sister of George de Scudéry, an orig- 
inal soldier and writer Alphonse Daudet's 
bust of Caondal’s ‘Sappho,’ for which 
Fanny Legrand sat as model, was meant to 
represent the Greek poetess, a very hand- 
some woman and the greatest poetess ever 
known. She also was of good family, and 
our historians are stil. at a loss to know 
whether she was a very chaste woman or 
not. Her jealous contemporaries dragged 
her in the dirt, while others, and even his- 
torians of latter years, give her a high 
moral character; others, again, cast a 
doubtful record on*the woman.” 


Gen. Rintiae’s Tribute to Robert 
E. Lee. 


Gen. James F. Rusling of Tregton, N. J., 
writes concerning our recent review of his 
book “ Men and Things I Saw in Civil War 
Days,’ and the letter we printed from El- 
len Meade Clark, who quoted the reviewer 
as saying Gen. Rusling was “ unwilling to 
admit that Gen. Lee amounted to much.” 
He remarks that the writer of the letter 
“proceeds to castggate me and vindicate 
Gen, Lee,” and then adds: I confess I do 


| not blame the lady, with her lights, and beg 


Jeave to reply to you both as follows: 1. I 


; certainly nowhere say in my book that Gen. 
|} Lee 


‘did not amount to much,’ and I am 
sure I never dreamed of saying so. On the 
contrary, I have a very high opinion of 


Gen. Lee, and always have had. On Page 


| 51 of said book I speak of him as ‘a Con- 


federate gamecock'; on Page 55 I say he 
was ‘a gentleman and chivalrous foe,’ for 


returning Gen. Kearny’s body, &c., after 


} Chantilly; on Pages 68 and 60 I speak very 


Gettysburg; on 
him a ‘ shrewd 


highly of his conduct at 
Pages 70 to 74 I pronounce 


on Pages 77 and 79 f admit he ‘ outmanoeu- 
vred and outwitted’ Gen. Meade in the 
Culpeper-Centreville campaign, (1863;) on 
Page 152 I say: ‘In the Wilderness, and. 
from the Rapidan to the James, (1S#4,) 
he fought magnificently, with bent brows 
and flashing eye like. a Roman gladi- 
ator.’ On Page 1538: ‘At Petersburg 
he certainly. made a gallant and 
Grant for all it worth. 
It was a wres- 
Titans.’ On Page 155: 
a man of excellent parts. 
i gentleman, a patriot, and 
On Page 156: ‘ Let 
abide in his own place It is a large 
place, and he fills it well For he was a 
gallant gentleman and an accomplished sol- 
dier; intelligent, alert, vigilant, brave, 
lute, determined, * * * a hero worthy of 
land.” On Page 157: ‘ What 
done in Grant's place? Evi- 
would have succeeded 
znificently eS 2 down to 
ton. * * ® 


defense, 
Gen was 
tle between two 
* Lee was, indeed 
He was 


reso- 


would Lee have 
dently ° ° ° he 
one 


second Wasl 


Confedera 


history as our 
Clearly 
equal or ne 


them 


produced no 


to him * ¢ @ 


the man 
None 


Robert E. 


irly equal 
yuld hold indle to 
Lee. 
“Now, I do not se 
been more generous 
to be honest, and 
fully submit he 
a soldier, nor, indeed, his equal,’ and surely 
will be the final verdict of history, 
‘ prejudices,’ so called. Cer- 
were his 
commanders— 
and 
compelling 
beyond 


ould well have 
But I had 
‘But I respect- 
not Grant’s superior as 


how TI 
to Gen. Lee 


} 


iulso add 


was 


both Grant 


superiors 


ana 
military 


rman 


s great 
a grea 


SS1VE 
sefully, 
armie« 
what Gen. Lee achieved. 

~ submitted with cot 
‘Lee was nothing 
Chancellorville, 
itrary, I expressly 
Chancellorville, it is conceded, he 
whipped Flooker well,’ (Page 151,) ‘ but I 
think Lee was somewhat in laches at both 
Fredericksburg and Chancellorville for not 
following up his great victories there—much 
same as McClellan was at Antictam and 
Meade partly at Gettysburg Per contra, 
consider Thomas after Nashville, and Grant 
after Five Forks.’ It is proper to add 
that the representation n.ade of Gen. Rus- 
ling’s views of Gen. Lee Was carelessnz33 
on the part of the reviewer difficult to un- 


ampaigns 
and 
much 


great siege Siucce 


whole 
2. So, it is irtesy, I 
hort of 
you 
said: 


nowhere iid 
being stupid’ at 
charge. On the co 


as 


the 


be better taught and more graciously in- | dersiand 





- JAMES PAYN. 


His Autobiographical Essay on “ The 
Backwater of Life.” 


Reading “The Backwater of Life,” a 
of collected by the 
James Payn, with a biographical introduc- 
tion by Leslie Stephen, 
by Smith, Elder & Co., 
impressed by the beauty of character and 


volume essays late 


lately published 
we were greatly 
the courage and heroic endurance of one 
much, and yet whose 
the ills that fell 
to his lot was so great that Mr. Stephen 
tells that after Payn was help- 
lessly invalided he invariably the 
communicator the of 


who suffered so 


cheerful acceptance of 


us even 
was 
instead of receiver 
cheerfulness, 

Mr, Stephen also tells us that no one who 
reads the essays here collected can remain 
a stranger to their author, in which state- 
“The Back- 

its title to 
strongest and 


ment thoroughly 
Life,” which 
volume, 

pathetic 


we agree. 
gives 
the 
self-revelations 
to 
seemingly 
lots in both Payn 


water of 
the 
most 


ever 


is one of 


we have 


read. There seems have been a 


of 


sad 


common quality cheerful 
their 
and Stevenson, and also a common ability 
both to the 
friendships, practically 
off from all social life. 

But Payn, 


qualities, 


acceptance of 


warmest 
shut 


in make and retain 


even when 
these common 
said to have 
order that 
the real 
of a man who, while facing the 
and his with outwardly 
undaunted face, is yet all the while setting 
for us his true toward it 
words so strong, so 
undoubtedly from the 
can never be forgotten. 
Mr. Stephen 
sketches Payn’'s career, 


in addition to 
almost be 
afflicted 


in his 


may 


been thus sorely in 


he might reveal essay 


feelings 
world troubles 
down attitude 


all, in so impressive, 


heart that they 
introduction 
is familiar 


in his 
which 


Leslie 


to most of us in its outward happenings, 
as successful editor, reader for publisher, 
and But the great in- 
terest and lesson of the man’s life lie in 
his personality, his many friendships, and 
in the heroic way in which he faced his 
bodily ills. 

Of Payn’'s personality, Leslie 
writes that the former was not only en- 
thusiastic about the merits of other writ- 
ers, but also entirely free from jealousy. 
He was proud 
in his editorial capacity several now well- 
known writers, everything in his 
power to encourage them and hasten their 
He had of the petty 
personal feelings which sometimes bias au- 


popular novelist. 


Stephen 


very of having discovered 


doing 


recognition. none 
thors, and his enthusiasms and delight in 
the merits of others were among his strong- 
est characteristics. 

Troubles came to Payn which he bore 
bravely and well, his greatest consolation 
being a steadily growing of inti- 
mate friends. He had been on the pleas- 
antest terms with many of the 
men of his day, but as they passed away 
left His 
was which 
game he usually passed a couple of hours 


circle 


greatest 


solitude. 
whist, 


Payn was never in 


greatest recreation at 
a day. 
of 
by 


A beautiful instance of his power 
is shown 
that made it 
possible visit his 
voluntary arrangement 
which members of the whist club 
he in rotation 
week to his home in Maida Vale 
might enjoy the pleasures 
Few men, Mr. Stephen fan- 
cies, have received such a proof of thetr 
friends’ 
Later Payn became so disabled by rheu- 
matic gout that he 
his His 
He suffered to a considerable extent from 
and great pain. 
in facet, for several years before his death 
his life 


awakening 
the fact 


longer 


strong friendship 
ill-health 


Payn 


when 


no for to 
old 
made by 
to 
twice a 
that 


of a 


haunts a was 


which belonged went 


£0 


Payn 
rubber. 


regard. 


was unable to leave 


chair. hands became crippled. 


deafness, had to endure 


seemed to his friends to hang upon 


a thread. On visits to Payn, after asking 


about his health, the conversation always 


became animated; good stories were con- 


stantly coming and he was 


the 
subjects. 


up, always 


ready with best sort of talk upon all 


sorts of 


Payn was happy in the choice of his life 
work; he had taken to 
do to drink, because 
ic Ses 


literature 
he 
twenty 


as men 
help 
lives,”’ 


could not 


were to live he 


said, 1 would choose no other profession 


than the literary. 
them all, 


experience 


and, 


goes, 


far at 
most 


» 


most genial of £0 
the 
free from jealousies and acrimonies, 
Payn, Mr. Stephen tells us, never failed 
to do his best within limits. He 
had to the end much of the simple kind- 


liness of a child, without a touch of mor- 


least as my 


his own 


bidness, while his fun and dislike of mean- 
ness or pretension and his eager response 
to any friendliness brought him much sym- 
pathy and respect. But let look 
* The Backwater of Life,” so that we may 
learn once and for all what sadness may 
lie concealed under a smiling exterior: 


us at 


It is a strange feeling to one who hig 
been immersed in affairs, and, as it were, in 
the midstream of what we call Life, to 
find one’s self in its Backwater crippled and 
helpless. * * * The plunging of the Weir, 


It is the brightest and | 


; In 


where all things end, has a welcome sound 
when the moon shines out and floods the 
scene with silver. Sometimes on darker 
nights its roar is menacing, but after a 
while the sinister sound is lost, and it 
changes to a deep solemnity. Then we 
wonder as we listen, not without fear, as 
to what may be upon the other side of it, 
No one who has once been carried over it 
can come back again. There is the main 
stream, the Backwater, and the Weir, ahd 
there ends the River of Life. Many of us 
never reach the Backwater, our journey 
being cut short abruptly, and few of us 
wish to reach it. * * * We who thought 
ourselves so strong cannot at first resist 
a bitter sense of humiliation at being re- 
duced to dependence on otners. There are 
three ways of reaching the Backwater, by 
illness, by poverty, and by disgrace, but 
in the last case many prefer the Weir. 


the 


underlying it 


that this with 


intense 


Remembering 


essay, 
hopelessly sadness 
all, is written from actual experience, Mr. 
Payn's words assume deeper meaning, as, 
for of the dif- 
ference between going into retirement from 
the laid 

Fate's rough 


instance, when he writes 


sweet will and being 
abruptly the shelf 


Neither can we find fault with his 


our own 


on by 
hands. 
refusal to recognize the claims of “ kindly 
we thoroughly agree with 
“a sorrow’s crown of sorrow is 
Neither 


oft-reiter- 


nature,’ while 
him that 
remembering 
find comfort 


intended 


things.”’ 
could Payn the 
ated his 
no doubt, that so many others were 
off. 
of 
valid’s most 
many like ourselves 
help us."”’ Mr. 
is no wonder friends take a brighter view 


happier 
in 
statement, for comfort 
worse 
He telis us that this thought, instead 
of 
“that 


‘ Lord, 


being a consolation, is one an in- 
g ' 


terrible reilections; 50 


are crying, 


Payn also tells us that it 


than is warranted of an invalid’s condition. 


When our friends come to see us we 


put on our best looks and draw on our 
little store of smiles to welcome them; 
and they give a good report of us to our 
acquaintances, ("* bright and cheery as ever. 
I do assure you,’’) and never guess that 
when they are gone the curtain falls and 
our darkness is deeper than ever. 


He tells that the coming of 
friends is counted among the sick man's 
greatest joys and The 
Backwater not being a lively place—in fact, 
iying constantly the of 
the the there 
being absolutely nothing to gain from such 
visits, it is pure kindliness and sympathy 
in people which brings them to pay such 
visits to sick rooms, even mere acquaint- 
friendly 


also us 


deepest scrrows. 


in deep shadows 


platform above Weir-—and 


ances developing the most feel- 
But, on the other hand, such visitors 


ihey think will be 


ings. 
select only the topics 
agreeable, 


indeed, how 
their lightest 


unaware—as, 
otherwise ?—that 
remarks sometimes distress us; they for- 
get when they praise the weather that 
we shall never more feel the sunshine, nor 
breathe the fresh air, nor put foot to the 
ground again. Again, in their wish to cheer 
us they profess to see some improvement 
in our condition, which, in fact, never 
takes place. Ordinary invalids have their 
good days. With us on the Backwater it 
is not so; there are only days that are less 
bad than the others. What is worse than 
all, some good folks think to raise our 
spirits by the reflection that we may live 
tor months, and even years, longer. * * * 
They cannot conceive a state of existence 
in which one's chief hope and constant 
prayers are to get it ended. Others from 
ecually kind motives, find another ground 
of congratulation in the fact that though 
the nearness of the Weir is evident, we 
are not moved by it. They do not under- 
stand that one of the saddest conditions to 
which the human mind can be reduced— 
not from faith, but from pain and weari- 
ness—is no longer to fear the shadow 
feared of man. 


They are 
could it be 


be 
than 


sadder ter- 


the 


or more 
drift 
the 
volume, *‘ The Closing of the Doors,’’ bears 
it. It would 


time may 


Could anything 


ribly convincing whole of 


this essay? <A second paper in same 


a very close relationship to 
seem that this volume in 
to be regarded 


ing readers long after his novels have been 


come 
as Payn’'s best book, find- 
forgotten. 

so strong a vol- 


in 


It seems a shame that 
ume should have 
American reprint, but 
lishers may still find it to their advantage 
to republish a volume of such strong auto- 
character, which 


not appeared an 


some of our pub- 


biographical in spite of 
its sadness would be sure to attract many 
readers, especially when we remeinber that 
Leslie Stephen for authority that 
of the fact that Payn long 

the Backwater, 


friends it 


we have 
in so 
in his 
this 


gave, 


spite 


dwelt on yet in- 


tereourse with was hope- 


lessly invalided man who rather 


than received, cheerful and hopeful coun- 
sel. 


Whistler at the Grolier Club. 

On Thursday evening, April 5, the Grolier 
Club gave a4 private exhibition of Whistler's 
lithographs, Whistler is known to have 
@xecuted 140 lithographs, 130 of which are 
described in the catalogue compiled by 
Thomas R, Way, published in London in 
180. Of these, 105 were shown at the Gro- 
lier Club. ‘The earliest print described in 
Way's catalogue was made in 1878, and the 
latest’ in 180d, and all the lithographs were 
printed by Way in London, except Nos. 65, 
i, G7, 98, 100, and 101, which were printed 
Paris by Belfont. Three of the litho- 
mentioned in Way's book were 
There are also two others 
fiot described by Way. The Grolier Club 
exh'bition ineluded the fine lithographs in 
color and 101 lithographs in black and 
white 

Tickets have been issued for Ladies, Day 
at the Grolier lub, 20 Kast Thirty-second 
Street, New York, on Fridav, agen 20, 
from 38:50 until 6 o'clock. Mr. Howard 
Mansfield will deliver an address on 
“Rembrandt and His Etechings’’ at 4 
o'clock, after which refreshments will be 
served in the reading room, ai! euests 
will have the opportunity to ‘ew an ex- 
hibition of ete ings and inspect the club- 
house. ‘I’nere will be niusic by the Hunga- 
rian Band, 


graphs 
printed in color, 


a ey 
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NOW READY. 


Owing to the very large first edition and the fact that the book is printed in 


two colors and a tint the issue has 


been necessarily delayed. 


THE BIOGRAPHY 


OF 


A GRIZZLY 


AND 75 DRAWINGS 


BY ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON 


Author of “ Wild Animals I Have Known,” etc. 


Nothing could be less imitative of the “ Jungle Books ” 
than this story by the author of “ Wild Animals I Have 
Known,” yet in a different way Mr. Thompson is doing 


for the 


lains and forests of America ve: 


much the same 


thing that Rudyard Kipling has done for the jungles of 


India. He is, 


moreover, not merely a most sympathetic 


observer of the ways of animals, but a most accomplished 


artist, the products of whose brush and 
ment the work of his pen. In Wahb, t 
has added ‘a new character to fiction. 


“<= comple- 
Grizzly, he 
“Never will the 


reader of the biography of Wahb, forget its quaint poetic 


sadness and humor. 


It is a gem in its own original way, 


and we thank and praise Mr. Seton-Thompson for an unalloyed pleasure. The 
story is in the first rank of animal narrative, and it has not many companions.”— 


New York Tribune. 


Square 12mo, printed in red and black, with twelve full-page 
insets in tint, and with marginal illustrations. 


NOTES ABOUT NEW BOOKS 


*‘ Sailing Alone Around the 
World,” by Captain Joshua Slocum, is 
a remarkable book. Just think,—46,000 
miles, alone, in a little sloop forty feet 
long! A group of Boston sea-capta‘ns 
and pilot commissioners say it ought to 
be classed among the great voyages of 
discovery. And the humor of it!—Mar- 
ryat is not more amusing. Indeed, the 
New York Lvening Post says that we 
have to go back to Marryat for anything 
like it. Beautifully illustrated. ($2.00.) 

Three new novels have just been 
brought out by The Century Co. ‘* The 
Autobiography of a Quack,” by Dr. S. 
Weir Mitchell, is a strange story of arogue 
who lived by his wits. (Price $1.25). 
The authors of the other novels are new 


Sold by all booksellers. 


THE CENTURY 


Price, $1.50. 


to the public. ** Deacon Bradbury” 
is the story of a New England deacon 
whose faith came to be shaken by what 
he thought was the backsliding of his 
only son. It isa profound study touched 
with humor and pictures of village life. 
The Chicago 7imes-Herald says that 
“qa more convincing picture of American 
village life has never been written.” 
(Price $1.50). The other new novel 
** Kate Wetherill” is a strong story of 
a woman, brought up in a manufacturing 
village, who marries a man who is her 
inferior and from whom she grows apart. 
“In the manner of the telling and the ar- 
tistic development of the aaa” says 
the Phila. North American, “it reaches 
high above the average novel.” ($1.25.) 


Published by 


CO., NEW YORK 


Ready Next Tuesday. 
The Most Remarkable Book of the Year. 


THE UNKNOWN. 


By CAMILLE 


FLAMMARION. 


If you have been interested in the accounts of recent remark- 
able manifestations of psychical phenomena, you will want to own 


this book. 


It is an eminent scientist’s study of all such phenomena, 


Dreams, Telepathic Communications, Manifestations of the Dying 


are all discussed in a thoroughly 


<> 
7 


popular yet scientific manner. 


00. 


“HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


* SOME SPECIAL BARGAINS. 
Dickens’ Works, 30 vols., pub. $45.00; our 
price 
Jerrold’s Life of Doré, pub. §7.50; our price 
Irving's Works, (Kinderhook Edition,) 10 
vols., pub. $20.00; our price ee 
Doré’s Romances of the Crusades 
$5.00; our price 
Campbell's Lives of the Lord Chanc 
Fe POR pe sacnsivs 
Foss’ Memoirs of Westminster Hall, 2 vols... 
Arnold's Life of Lord Chief Justice Den- 
MOH, BVO... ve decccccbasecversccvevecss 
Tennyson's Werks, 7 vols., $8.00, pub. by 
Kegan Paul & Co 
Ridpath's History 
pub. $20.00 
Ketchum's Buffalo and the Senecas, 2 vols. 
Smith's History of New Jersey <s 
LEGGAT BROS., 81 Chambers St. and 63 Reade 
St., New York City. 


ot 


SOME PEOPLE WE MEE 
By Charles F. Rideal. 

A series of brightly written character sketches 
or types, including The Saleslady, The Man “‘Wot"’ 
Golfs, Won Lung Lee, The Rev. Hiram B. Mont- 
gomery, Jackie, Bob Toughun, A City ‘* Gent,” 
Mr. Levi Vindermenderheimer, Mr. Tammany 
Todd, Mr. Sempronious Yardly, Mr. Dick Drum- 
Walker has provided pictures exh biting her usu- 
merton, Mrs. Whirlingay Whiz. Miss Jessie A 
al clever talent. Cloth, 12mo, Decorated Cover, 
a THE ABBEY PRESS, Publishers, 

114 Sth Av.. New York 
nrc 


— ae eee 
Bargains in Books 
ON ACCOUNT OF REMOVAL. 

HENRY MILLER, 
122 NASSAU STREET, 
' Having to move on May st, is offering 
his large stock at a sacrifice 


Will remove to 1 Barclay St., opp. Astor House. 


WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL. 


SAVPROLA. 


A Tale of the Revolation in Laurania, 
Crown 8vo, 350 pages. $1.25. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO, 


03 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


| 


‘ 


1.00 } 
2.00 


Pocket Size Standard Novels. 


Dickens's and Thackeray’s Works, Thinnest 
printing paper in the world used. Large type, 
easy to read. Size 4% by 6% inches, and not 
thicker than a monthly magazine. For sale 
by all booksellers or prospectus mailed free 
on request. THOS. NELSON & SONS, 37 
Past 18th St., N. Y. 


Cottontails 


By GEO. A. BECKENBAUGH. Price, $1. 
R. H. RUSSELL, New York. 


When calling ask for Mr. Grant. 


SAVEON BOOKS, 23232" 
S need any 
@ book, or infor- 
mation about 
books, write for quotations. Catalogues and spe- 
cial slips sent for 10-cent stamp. 
Books, 


- E. GRANT, 
23 West 424 Street, New York City 


The Beaccn NATHANIEL HAWTHCRAE, 


° ° BY 
Biographies. Mrs. James T. Fields, 


Mrs. Fields has sketched an outline on 
very noble lines.—NEW YORK TIMES. 


SMALL, MAYNARD & CO., Boston, 





BOOKS. - ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUP- 

plied, no matter on what subject. Write me. 
l can get any book ever published. The most 
expert book finders extant Please state wants, 
When in England call and in«pect my 50,000 rare 
books, BAKER'S © rane PA MWMSHOP, John 
Bright St.. Birmingham. England. 
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| E NIANA. 

A MISCELLANY OF LITERARY AND PICTORIAL FACTS AND 

FEATURES ASSOCIATED WITH BR. L. 8, THE MAN AND 
HIS WRITINGS. 

In 12 Quarto Parts, each 25c.; 

Series, $2.50. 
| M. F. MANSFIELD, 14 West 


the 


22p St.. New Vern. 


PRINTING.—Do you want a book or newspaper 
to THE HOMOTYPE COM- 


printed? Send 
Telephone 3594A Joha. 


PANY, 51 Frankfort 5t. 





BURNS’S SISTER, 


Carlyle’s Work for Her Relief— 
Some Interesting Letters. 


In the last issue of Chambers’s Journal 
appears a most interesting afticle, the title 
of which is “Carlyle and Robert Cham- 
bers: Unpublished Letters.’ These letters 
had been preserved in the vaults of the 
publishing house of Chambers'’s Journal in 
Edinburgh. They had been lost sight of 
for nearly sixty years. The correspond- 
ence has to do with the effort made by 
Carlyle and others to raise a fund for the 
benefit of Mrs. Begg, the surviving sister 
of Robert Burns. 


Isobel Burns (Mrs. Begg) was without 
means when Carlyle and Chambers exerted 
themselves to procure a fund for her re- 
lief. They were but partially successful at 
the beginning, but fortunately, through the 
exertions of Lord Houghton, Carlyle, and 
others, arid the special solicitations of 
Lady Peel, a pension was granted by the 
Queen. : 

In 1828 Carlyle’s essay on Burns had ap- 
peared in The Edinburgh Review. The 
contrast between Carlyle and Jeffrey was 
never more strongly marked than in their 
treatment of Burns. Jeffrey was never in 
sympathy with Burns. The editor of The 
Review never could free himself from the 
shackles.of the past. 


In 1831 Carlyle left Craigenputtock for 
London. At a dinner held at Dumfries, the 
occasion being in honor of Allan Cunning- 
ham, Carlyle made a speech. He has com- 
mented on that speech as follows: ‘ Not 
against my deliberate will, but with very 
great repugnance.'’ The speech he made 
Was a remarkable one, and a tribute to 
the memory of Robert Burns. 

It might have been somewhat later than 
this when Mrs. Begg's condition was pre- 
sented to Carlyle’s notice. The first of the 
letters was written from Templand, in 
Dumfriesshire: 

Templand, Thornhill, Dumfries, 

- 3 April, 1842. 

My Dear Sir: Your Samaritan endeavor 
on behalf of Burns's sister is worthy of all 
praise. It strikes one as a most tragical 
fact, this, that you announce. How many 
tavern dinners are eaten yearly in all 
quarters of the globe, and froth-speeches 
delivered, in elegiac commemoration of the 
broken-hearted Robert Burns, with “ Ah, 
the barbarously-entreated poet; ah, if we 
had him here now!’ and his own sister is 
yet here, and one of those tavern dinner 

ills would be a benefit to her; and froth- 
speech is stil! all that results! ‘‘Be ye 
warmed, be ye fed’’—our pockets remain 
buttoned, only our foolish mouths are open, 
to eat and to jabber. It is damnable. 
Such ‘*‘ Worship of Heroes” is like much 
else that it holds of—a thing requiring 
peremptorily to be altered. I for one thank 
you that you have stirred to act in this 
matter, instead of dining and talking. 

There can be no possible objection to 
your use of my name in the way pro- 
posed; unless it be that a better were 
easily “procurable; Lockhart's, for exam- 
ple, whom I doubt not I could soon per- 
suade, were I back again in London. 

You must also take my poor guinea; a 
kind of widow's mite, which, poor as all 
authors are, it will be a luxury for me to 
give. I think also I can gather a few 
guineas more in my home circle, if you 
send me a half-dozen of your subscription 
papers up to town. 

A mournful event 
hither, and still 
fome two weeks 
Chelsea again. 

With many good wishes, and even good 
remembrances, (for your face and voice, 
well as books, are known to me from 
old.) I remain, yours most truly, 

T. CARLYLE 


has brought me down 
detains me here; but in 
more I expect to be at 


of 


In this letter of April 83 Carlyle writee of 
ea “mournful event.” This was the death 
of Mrs. Welsh, his mother-in-law. The 
phrase “‘ Worship of Heroes” recalls that 
he had made into book form his lectures 
(1840) on “ Heroes Hero Worship.”” In 
July Carlyle writes a characteristk 
letter. Just then England was engaged in 
a war with China and Afghanistan, and the 
retreat from Kabul had taken place. It 
was, as Carlyle expressed it, ‘‘ the present 
awful time” 


and 
most 


Chelsea, 283 July, 1842. 
My Dear Sir: As the season here is draw 
ing to a close, Mr. Milnes and I thought 
g00d to wind up our Begg-Subscription af- 
fairs, and transmit you the amount. We 
have made out the sorriest pittance, as you 
will see by the particulars on the annexed 
sheet: but indeed, after the conquest of the 
pension, we did not think it right, in the 
resent awful time, to press charitable peo- 
ple, or even to apply at all to such as were 
not decidedly rich. Mr. Milnes took the 
Fashionables in his own hand—and truly 
they have not proved too exuberant upon 
him: I had an agent in the City, of whom I 
expected something; but when applied to, 
he responded that some other party or par- 
ties had been among his friends for the 
same object, and in his hand there was 
nothing I sent off the amount, thirty- 
three pounds and sixpence, yesterday after- 
noon; and it will be paid, when asked for, 
at the British Linen Company Bank, to 
“Robt. Chambers, Esq., Athol Place, 
Edinr."’:—and so herewith ends my steward- 
ship in this piece of Benevolence. I am 
glad we got the little Pension; other- 
ise I fear the Subscription would have 
been rather a lame affair 
Yesterday, on my way homewards, I re- 
ceived another sovereign; and a certain ac 
quaintance of mine in Lincoln's Inn Fields 
professes to have some three pounds and 
odd already in his hand, and to be able to 
gather a few pounds more if he had cir- 
culars; for which element of furtherance 
he long ago applied to me, but got none, 
my stock being out if you have any cir- 
culars left, pray be kind to addre 
half a dezen to that worthy man: “ John 
Forster, Esq 58 Lincoln's Inn Fields” 
the result of his labors together with this 
new sovereign of mine, and any other drip- 
ping that may fall into my dish, hal 
thereby in me good way be transmitted 
to yo Much more money might be gath- 
ered if one became pressing; indeed, there 
hae been properly no pressure here at all. 
Pee h ng once yielded, the matter else 
very much to take 
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NEW. YORK, 


nent, and not unhappy—rather well off, 
one may say, as welfare goes in this world. 
I reckon it one of the best features of this 
Begg business that your conquest for them | 
is not one that lifts them out of their old ) 
state at all; but simply renders soft and 
light for them a set of conditions they 
were from the first used to, You have 
seen Isabella Begg, and can judge her and 
her circumstances and capabilities; we will 
leave you to do your wisest and kindest. 

And so adieu, my dear Sir; and thanks to 
you in the name of all good Scotchmen 
and men; and, sees to the old ~ 
erb, May ne’er worse among us! You 
very sincerely, * CARLYLE. 


The John Forster of whom mention 1s 
made was to be afterward Dickens's biog- 
rapher. 

Nothing can show better the kindly spirit 
of Carlylé than the letter which follows. At 
that time his life was a most laborious one 
and his means of existence were precarious: 


/ Chelsea, 12 Decr., 1842. 

My Dear Sir: Your news of the Begg Sub- 
scription is very good;—and yet not all 
good: that is a most mortifying paltriness, 
that of the illustrious Premier pausing over 
his first bounty as too enemous, and re- 
ducing it to half! I myself saw his auto- 
graph, announcing that Great Britain 
would afford Twenty pounds to the indi- 
gent representatives of its greatest man in 
these centuries; and now, it seems, terri- 
fied at the rash act, she has ventured only 
upon Ten. The sons of Gilbert Burns, too, 
it would appear, have been “eating dirt. 
Alas, the whole world continually eats 
quantities of dirt. Yet, praised be Heaven 
some Four Hundred pounds for such an 
end do come out of the world, airt-eating 
world as it is; and you, for your share, 
have been enabled to accomplish your 
problem, to solace and screen from misery 
a meritorious, forlorn, every way venerable 
Scottish heart, to save all Scottish men 
from a new ugly stigma; snd do one other 
heavenly act under this terrestrial sun. 
We will complain of nothing; let us rejoice 
over many things. 

Your project for these young women and 
their mother meets, in every feature of it, 
my entire approbation. They will do_ bet- 
ter in Ayrshire every way, since they them- 
selves wish to go thither. The scene is, at 
any rate, more genial, as I suppose, for 
representatives of Burns; by removal from 
Tranent, where they have from poor be- 
come “rich,” they escape a multitude of 
mean village envies, and other impedi- 
ments; they have free scope to begin _on 
new ground a new course of activities. Be- 
ing, to all appearance, sensible young wo- 
men, I think there is no danger but they 
will do well. Their sixty pounds a year is 
perhaps after all just about the happiest 
sum for them. Work is still useful, neces- 
sary; but no longer tyrannous tread-mill ne- 
cessity; they are not dangerously lifted into 
a new sphere of existence, but rendered 
easy in the old one. We may hope, a bless- 
ing will be on that poor good household, 
and better outlooks on all sides are opening 
tor them. 

I have signed the Paper. I return you 
again many thanks and congratulations; 
and am always, my dear Sir, very sincerely 
yours, T. CARLYLE. 


Essays on Ruskin from the Fresich.* 


The this 
volume appeared in the Revue des 
Deux afterward coming out in 
book form; M: De La Sizeraune’s views 
of Ruskin, and what the former calls the 
religion of beauty, have had wide circula- 
in France. The translator of these 
essays, the Countess of Galloway, thinks 
that even should Ruskin lovers find noth- 
ing particularly new in the present volume 
it will be interesting to note the impres- 
sion made on a foreigner by one who has 
permanently influenced English-speaking 
people all over the world in all matters of 
art. 

With all the keen, critical feeling of 
his race, M. De La Sizeraune has, I think, 
made a compact and concise statement of 
the fundamental iceas of Mr. Ruskin's 
teaching, and [ shall be satisfied if my 
translation gives some of those who have 
neither opportunity nor leisure to study 
the writings fully themselves, a definite 
conception of the doctrine and dogma of 
the author of ‘Modern Painters."’ The judg- 
ment of one outside ourselves is valuable 
when we are anxious to divine the charms 
by which we are attracted, and even if it 
should be true that Ruskin, like Carlyle, 
wrote for an epoch and a_e generation 
which is rapidly passing away, this may 
be all the more reason for looking at his 
works from the standpoint of one who 
came under the spell, at a distance of time 
when their form, color, and perspective 
could be appreciated as a whole and not 
only in parts, 


In his introduction, M. De La Sizeraune 
tellaeof his first coming to know of Ruskin 
and his writings in a church in Florence; 
afterward hearing constant references to 
the man and his books, and influence, so 
often repeated, from such divers 
sources, that he became thoroughly inter- 
not only reading all he could find 
by and about Ruskin, but retracing: 


Through Europe and through the his- 
tory of “ Aesthetic,’’ the path the master 
had trod. In Switzerland, at Florence, at 
Venice, at Amiens, on. the banks of the 
Rhine or of the Arno, everywhere where 
he had worked. I, too, worked after him, 
sometimes ‘sketching over again the 
sketches whence he had drawn his theo- 
ries and his examples, waiting for the 
same light he had waited for, always seek- 
ing, as it were, on the eternal monuments 
the fugitive shadows of his thought. Then 
for several years I delayed to write until 
his system dawned upon me no longer as | 
a delicious medley, but as a harmony of | 
great lines, like those Alpine Mountains | 
which he loved so well. In their midst all 
is but chaos; gradually as we recede, they | 
blend and unite, till they stand on the | 
horizon, only *‘a little klue film,” yet itself 
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into three taking up and fully 
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Words,” and his ‘“ Aesthetic Social 
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Lon- 


At 
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harp on the pure horizon sky, ‘and already 
tinged with rose by the sinking sun. In- 
fin = beyond all that we had ever 
thought or dreamed—the séen wallsyof lost 
Eden could not have been more weautiful 
to us; not more awful round heaven the 
sacred walls of death. Thue in perfect 
health of life and fire of heart, not wanting 
to be anything but the boy I was, not want- 
ing to have anything more than I had, 
knowing of sorrow only just so much as to 
make life serious to me, not enough to 
slacken in the least its sinews, and with 
so much of science mixed with feeling as 
to make the my of the Alps not only the 
revelation of the beauty of the earth, but 
the opening of the first page of its volume, 
I went down that evening from the garden 
terrace of Schaffhausen with my destiny 
fixed in all of it that was to be sacred and 
useful. To that terrace, and the shores 
of the Lake of Geneva, my heart and faith 
return to this day, in every impulse that 
is yet nobly alive in them, and every 
thought that has in it help or peace, 


From this time on nature became all and 
all to Ruskin—a vocation, and not merely 
an amusement. All his early es6ays were 
inspired by nature, were published in 
The Magazine of Natural History, and 
were on subjects such as the causes of the 
color of the Rhine water, the stratification 
of Mont Blanc, on the convergence of per- 
pendicular lines, or on meteorology. 

Later Ruskin fell desperately in love with 
a daughter of his father's partner, Adéle 
Domecq, whose name is so familiar to 
readers of ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering."”” Mrs. 
Ruskin opposed her son's marriage on the 
ground of political and religious differences, 
This passion lasted four years, and was 
terminated by the girl’s marriage, which 
a terrible blow, in which the love of 
and companionship of nature was his great- 
est comfort. One can well imagine how the 
changes, the “improvements "’ which were 
constantly taking place all over the world 
grated upon one whose love for nature and 
beautiful scenery was so intense. 

You have despised nature; that is 
fay, all the deep and sacred sensations 
uf natural scenery. The French Reyolution- 
ists made stables of the cathedrals of 
France; you have made racecourses of the 
cathedrals of the earth. Your one concep- 
tion of pleasure is to drive in railroad car- 
riages round their aisles and eat off their 
altars. You have put a railroad bridge over 
the Falls of Schaffhausen. You have 
tunneled the cliffs of Lucerne by Tell's 
Chapel; you have destroyed the Clarens 
shore of the Lake of Geneva; there is not 
a quiet valley in England that you have 
not filled with bellowing fire. 
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It is hard to choose from the wealth of 
details touched upon in the present book 
just which will best represent Ruskin’s in- 
fluence upon his times, as set forth by De 
La Sizeraune. Finding that no one would 
listen to his appeals for the spread of art 
among the Ruskin from 1854 to 
1858, with Rossetti to teach figure drawing, 
conducted free evening : subjecting 
themselves to the task of “ 
ing zeal,” and guiding incapable 
the arts of landscape sketching and decora- 
In 1876, with his own and his friend’s 
Ruskin founded a museum of art 
filled with beautiful exhibits. 
was started in a cottage out- 
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for Sheffield, 
The museum 
side the town, but at the present time the 
Ruskin Museum for Workingmen to 
found in Meersbrook Park, in a _ house 
presented by the municipality, 
When Ruskin was made Slade 
at Oxford, he felt that he could not lecture 
profitably without pictures to be used in 
illustration, so he added to the Slade col- 
lection a school of drawing, giving them a 
of original drawings from Tintoret 
to Burne-Jones, which could be copied, and 
drawings of his own after the old masters, 
which could be studied. He organized the 
collection in the Oxford galleries, giving 
them donation of between $25,000 and 
$30,000 for the maintenance of the 
and the salary of a competent 
Ruskin retained his connection 
university for thirteen years, resigr 
professorship when the authorities 
sanctioned vivisection, of which he strong- 
Thanks influ- 
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beautiful instance of 
thé outcome of his plea for 
the May Day festival in a 
college at Chelsea. The chapel and 
decorated with flowers sent by old 


Rus- 
kin’s 
old 
girls’ 
hall are 
scholars from all parts of England to cele- 
brate the return of Spring; a Queen of May 


chosen by ballot from the school’s 150 


is 


girls. 


She is chosen not for her beauty or for 
her learning, but because she is beloved 
Here she cofMes! Her companions form a 
double row ard hold out palms which arch 
over her head as she passes. She is crowned 
with flowers, dressed in an archaic costume 
designed by Kate Greenaway, and deco- 
rated with a golden cross designed by 
Burne-Jones. Behind her walks the Queen 
of the past year, her head wreathed with 
forget-me-nots. She mounts her throne, 
and her companions pass in front of her to 
salute and receive her presents, which are 
no other than the works of Ruskin beauti- 
fully bound. ‘These prizes, not being the 
result of competition, but given by the 
Queen as her right of sovereignty—to this 
one because she is faithful to her friends, 
to that one because she delights tn music, 
to another because she is always merry. 
‘Doubtless it will be said that this insig- 
nificant protest of a remote school in Lon- 
don against the apathy of the mass and 
the ugliness of all things, is but of little 
moment. But of the pupils of this school 
who are all educated to be teachers, 
ready more than one has instituted in 
village Ruskin'’s aesthetic festival. 
wreaths of flowers may fade, but the 
sown ten years ago will blossom afar 
even in Ireland. 
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Feo 


By MAX PEMBERTON, 
Author of ‘The Garden of Swords,” 


“ Kronstadt,” etc., etc. 
12mo, cloth, illustrated, $1.50. 


This new novel by the author of 
“Kronstadt” and “The Garden of 
Swords” has been running serially 
both in England and in America. 

“Féo” treats of the infatuation of 
Prince Jerome for a young opera 
singer and the romantic consequences 
of his passion. The principal scenes 
of the story are enacted in London 
and Paris 


The Alabaster Box 


By SIR WALTER BESANT, 
Author of “ The Orange Girl,” etc. 


12m0, cloth, ulustrated, $1.50. 


This is a story of settlement life, 
and in it is shown from actual knowl- 
edge and observation the effect of the 
life upon the workers. 
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By ANDREW LANG 


To be completed in 3 volumes. 
vol. I. now ready. 800, cloth, $3.50 net. 

This is the first volume of an im- 
portant and authoritative history of 
Scotland. Mr. Lang is himself a 
Scot, and imparts a fervor and an in- 
terest to the narrative quite his own. 


Problems of Life ‘I 


By LYMAN ABBOTT. 


s2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


This book is made up of selections 
from the writings of Lyman Abbott. 
They bear directly upon. certain 
problems of life and character with 
which every man is sooner or later 
confronted. 


Down North 


By MARGARET W MORLEY. 
A Sketch of Travel. 
s2mo, cloth, illustrated, $1. 50. 


This is a record of travel in Nova 
Scotia and along the north coast, by 
an acute and sympathetic observer. 
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BARBARA FRIETCHIE. 
Senator Depew Gets Confirmation 
of the Story. 


Dispatch to The 
Sun of April 12 
A large delegation from Frederick, Md., 
appeared before the Committee on Claims 
of the House and Senate to-day in behalf 
of the claim of the City of Frederick for 
$200,000. The beautiful little town of Fred- 
“green walled by the hills of Mary- 
land,”’ occupied rather a conspicuous and 
unfortunate position during the war. Part 
of the town was rebel and part Union, and 
feeling ran high. One Summer, it was in 
1864, Gen, Jubal A. Early thought to pay a 
visit to Washington, and as an escort took 
along some 20,000 to 30,000 veterans. He 
hop¢d to give the Federal authorities a 
surprise party and thought he might be for- 
tunate enough to take possession of the seat 
of Government. En route, he called at 
Frederick, and as a souvenir of his visit 
he suggested to the citizens of that place 
that they, being Joya] sons of the South, 
should contribute $200,000 toward the sup- 
port of the Southern Army, and particularly 
that part of it under his immediate com- 
mand. As the citizens displayed some re- 
luctance to comply with his request, under 
threats Gen. Early pressed them, and the 
householders therefore went down into their 
and the housewives into their 
stockings and produced the ready money, 
with which Gen, Early marched away. The 
delay occasioned by this financial transac- 
tion gave Grant time to throw into Wash- 
ington a part of his army, and when Gen. 
Early reached the city, instead of finding 
it guarded only by a few department clerks 
and convalescents, as he had been led to 
believe, he found a fair-sized army looking 
down breastworks, pre- 
pared to give him the warmest reception he 
could ask. He therefore returned south- 
ward without calling on Lincoln or on Con- 
gress as he had hoped. So to-day the dele- 
gation asked Congress to refund the 
000, which they contend not 
Frederick but the Nation's capital. 
It wa toward the end of the 
that Senator Depew drifted into the com- 
mittee took his seat. All the 
members of the delegation recognized. him 
at once, and a whisper ran around the 
“There's Senator Depew.” Mr. 
bowed and smiled at the recogni- 
tion of his er A few moments later 
the hearing closed and Mr. Depew blandly 
remarked: ‘* There is one question which I 
would like to ask—one which I have long 
desired to have answered, and which, I 
think, is of great historical interest. You 
gentlemen should be 
better than any one else. I 
story of Barbara Frietchic 
Immediately half a dozen of the delega- 
tion sprang forward. 
tier rests Frederick’s claim to fame, and 
no loyal citizen of that burg would think 
for a moment of denying the truth of the 
story. So every one of those who 
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volun- 
speak was prepared to swear by 
all that was good and holy that the 
Was as true as the Gospel. The 
was cumulative. First Col. Goldsborough, 
a veteran of the war and an old resident 
of Frederick, stepped forward and an- 
nounced that he had known Barbara 
Frietchie well, thus establishing the fact 
of her existence and her identity. Senator 
McComas of Maryland supplemented this 
information by the announcement that he 
had seen the flag itself. At this a murmur 
of interest and approbation ran around the 
room. An elderly man, J. C 
that he had known Barbara personally 
very well. He knew the house and had 
often seen the flag in the house, 

The teetimony was getting stronger and 
stronger, Mr. Hart, howevefy nearly ruined 
the case when he said he was under the im- 
pression that not Barbara, but 
woman who lived a few doors away, waved 
the flag. At this the loyal members of the 
delegation gave vent to strong expressions 
of disapproval, and Mr. Hart retired in 
confusion. Col. Goldsborough then said 
that he was certain Mrs. Frietchie, who 
was intensely patriotic, had waved the flag 
as the Confederates retired from the city. 
As the Confederates under Jackson slowly 
retired at one end of the street, the Fed- 
erals under Burnside entered at the other 
end of the street. Mrs, Frietchie flung the 
flag to the breeze as the Confederates witb- 
drew, and the Federals cheered it as they 
entered the town. An officer on Burnside’s 
staff witnessed the episode and wrote to 
Whittier about it, and the poet obtained 
from the Postmaster of Frederick the in- 
formation on which he based the story, 

Senator Depew followed the testimony 
carefully nodding his head approvingly 
as each witness gave corroborative evi- 
dence. ‘Barbara Frietchie,” he said, 
“was one of the idols of my childhood. As 
I played around my mother's knees, and 
later when I culled wisdom from the 
school primer, my heart throbbed in sym- 
pathy with the old gray-haired woman who 
so valiantly displayed her patriotism and 
defied the enemies of her country.’’ The 
delegation looked aghast at this, but 
finally reached the conclusion that the 
Senator had his dates mixed and thought 
the incident happened during the war of 


poem 
testimony 


12. 
eo Hargett, Clerk of the County 
Court, offered the statement that his 
father had witnessed the episode; had 
often told him of seeing the old woman, 
her scanty gray locks floating in the wind, 
supporting the flag while the Confederate 
troops marched below. The climax came, 
however, when John H. Abbott announced 
that his wife had stood with Barbara Friet- 
chie while she waved the flag and that he 


had the at home, framed and hanging 
on the wall, and invited Senator Depew 
te come and see it, “ That's right,” said 


hearing | 
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Senator McComas, “I have seen the flag 


there myself many times. 
There was nothing more to be said. 
Whittier had been vindicated, Barbara 
Frietchie had been honored. Senator De- 
pew was delighted at his success in elicit- 
ing this valuable information, and with his 
face wreathed in smiles announced that he 
for one thought it was worth $200,000 to 
have this question definitely tiled, and 
that it*was probably because of the flag 
incident and the poem which followed 
that Early made the city pay the ransom. 


Essays by Edward Rowland Sill.* 


Among the noble exceptions to the rule 
that the pedagogic mind is seldom literary 
stands that of Edward Rowland Sill, to 
whose three volumes of poems is now added 
a book of prose, including letters, essays, 
and little papers for the Contributors’ Club 
of The Atlantic Monthy, Their subjects 
are widely varied, for, to his inborn love 
of musical nature, he added the keen inter- 
est in psychology and morals of one who 
abandoned his desire to preach only be- 
cause he could not consent to be less than 
independent; the passion for correct and 
systematized methods that made him deter- 
mine to be a lawyer, for the spiritual bene- 
fit to be derived from the necessary study; 
the schoolmaster’s experience in reading 
and managing young human nature; the 
training of the translator and journalist, 
and knowledge of the widely differing life 
of the East and of the Pacific Coast. In 
1865, when twenty-four years of age, he 
wrote to a friend: 

You spoke of the legion of things which 
claim our attention—verily, verily. But 
moral philosophy stands first—then meta- 
Physics—then down to medicine, literature, 
sociology, history, &c. I keep a little fount- 
ain babbling and plashing in my brain by 
reading nearly every day a word of Tenny- 
son or Browning, (Mrs., I mean,) or Rus- 
kin or Bible or somebody. 

Twenty years later he still kept the little 
fountain babbling and plashing; still held 
open all the intellectual and moral inlets 
of his nature; still studied and learned, and 
still held to his conviction that a man must 
speak the truth as fast and far as he know 
it. He held to the dream of his youth, 

In 1861 he wrote to a pupil: 

_I don't see that culture (unless you spell 
it wrong) needs—or tend at all—to cut 
one off from human warmth. Are not 
some of the “ best read "’ people you know 
or hear of some of the broadest-hearted 
also? The very essence of culture is shak- 
ing off the nightmare of self-consciousness 
and self-absorption, and attaining a sort 
of Christian Nirvana—lost in the great 
whole of humanity; thinking of others, 
curing for others, admiring and lovir 
others. 

The last three phrases ‘expres the 
and should be 


man, 
remembered when reading 
any of his works. For himself, he declared 
himself unable to judge of his own poems, 
hating them impartially as soon as he had 
set them before the public, but the critical 
papers of this volume contain much that 
is original and nothing that is not well- 
expressed, He says 

The test, then, for literature, as 
art, is its life-giving power. In the 
for example, perfection would consist 
through that free and unpre- 
meditated play of the whole bevy of spiri 
ual faculties,, (which is the characteristic 
of this literary form,) the widest excur- 
sions possible to the mind’s lighter and 
leisure hours. In the novel, it-would cone 
sist in imparting to us profound life-truths, 
pure emotions, noble intentions, in connec- 
tion with the opportunity to relive, or live 
in imagination, the most significant ex- 
periences’ of human existence. In the 
poem, the requirement is that it shall be 
full of lovely images, that it shall be in 
every way musical, that it shall bring 
about us troops of high and pure associa- 
tions—the very words so chosen that they 
come “trailing clouds of glory’ in their 
sugg@estiveness; and in its matter, that it 
shall bring us both thought and feeling 
for whose intermingling the musical fornn 
of, speech alone is fitted; and that, coming 
from a pure and rich nature, it shall leave 
us purer and richer than it found us, 

His own criticisms, of which about 200 
pages are printed here, abound in this 
quality, and two, “ Books of Refuge” and 
“The Most Pathetic Figure in Story,” are 
truly excellent. Journalists will find even 
greater attraction in ‘The Clang-Tent of 
Words,’ and “A Private Letter,”’ touch- 
ing “will” and ‘“‘shall’”’ and “ would” 
and “ could,” treats the question with such 
knowledge of the limitations of the prob- 
able reader as only a schoolmaster could 
have acquired. 

In the papers on nature more humor Is 
displayed in the critical articles, but the 
* Rhapsody of Clouds"’ is a piece of work 
to be read with aelight, even after Ruskin. 
In the brief papers from the Contributors’ 
lightness of touch is extraor- 
dinary, especially in ‘Choosing a Class 
of People for Extermination,” and the 
“ Left-Over Expression Countenance.”’ In 
the former he so playfully enumerated the 
people with whom he could dispense that 
the closest €xamination finds no trace of 
that ill-nature which would be inevitable 
with most writers, and there is charity for 
the whole race in his final choice of those 
who carry a countenance of cold displeas- 
ure contriving to make each member of 
the householu, or of the company, feel 
that he is at all times the special: object 
of it. Bentham would have applauded that 
selection. 

The entire volume might very well be 
chosen as an examp.e of that conscientious 
care in the use of words, not so rare 
among the elder writers as the young 
school of fuss and fidget fondly believes, 
but always so rare as to be a distinction. 
Unable to sing, and not deeply skilled in 
the use of any instrument, Sill was well 
read in music and matters musical, and, 
although he could not compose technically, 
strange tunes sometimes sa themselves 
to his mind, a legacy, as he ought, from 
far away ancestors. Similarly, the echoes 
of fine phrases lingered in his conscious- 
ness, and he sometimes repeated their 
rhythm, but in new words. is sensitive- 
ness to sound was far beyond the average, 
and the generous praise which he showered 
upon his favorites was so discreetly min- 
ated with his reasons as to make half a 
critic of the reader. 

There are some signs that the day of 
melodious English is once more at hand, 
and that authors addicted to abruptness 
and indifferent as to vocabulary are to be 
invited to seek the meet retirement of the 
bargain counter. Should this desirable 
change really come, not the least of the 
forces causing it will be the influence 
of the quiet California professor, the mag- 
izine writer, whose conscience never slept, 
and always controlled both his macter and 
his manner. 
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ROBERT TOURNAY 


A Romance of the French Revolution. By WILLIAM SAGE. 
an illustrations by Eric Pape and Mary Ayer. Crown 8yo, 


This story has an interest quite like that of Dickens's French Revolution 
story, “A Tale of Two Cities." The spirit and atmosphere of that tre- 
mendous time pervade it, and the dramatic situations and movements are 
absorbing. Tournay is a fascinating character,—patriotic, ¥ ell-nigh omni- 
present, fertile in resource, chivalrous especially to the aristocratic 
lady he loves, This story ought to be one of the mos€ popyar books of 
the season. 


THE SON OF THE WOLF 


Tales of the Far North. By JACK LONDON. 
illustration. Crown 8yvo, $1.50. 


Mr. London, a born story-teller, here make the first 
Alaska to the literature of fiction. The stori« ire based on his experi- 
ence and observations in that region, and contain vivid pictures of life in 
the vicinity of the Yukon, with its privations, hardships, heroisms, and 
romance; and they are uncommonly readable. F 


NOTES ON THE BACON- 
SHAKESPEARE QUESTION 


By CHARLES ALLEN, late Judge of the Supreme Court of Mas- 
sachusetts. 12mo, $1.50. 


Judge Allen’s legal habit has led him to make a digest of all the direct 
and all the indirect evidence he could find mn-Shakespeare 
question in the writings of the leading editor ommentators, and Stu- 
dents of Shakespeare He makes a careful erms used by 
Shakespeare, and gives a chapter to Shakespea é and educa- 
tion. The br th of Judge Allen’s survey and |} idici review of all 
available evidence lend distinct valu } 
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By STANLEY J. WEYMAN 


“A Gentleman of France,” “Under the Red Robe,” 
“Shrewsbury,” ‘‘ The Castle Inn,” Etc-, Etc, 


Author of 


With 12 Illustrations by C. Hammond, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, ornamental, $1.50, 


*," This is a story of the England of King George Il. Sophia, a 
rich matrimonial prize, is beset by intriguing suitors and harassed by 
scheming relatives, but eventually finds the man of her choice where she 
least expects to find bim, and develops under the reader's eves froma 
sentimental, girl info a woman of ready wit and noble nature. Mr. 
Weyman’'s methods in his descriptions of the men and manners of the 
times will be familiar to all readers of bis preceding novel, “The 
Castle Inn,” 
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“Every page is full of fascination.’’ 


THE END OF AN ERA 


By JOHN S. WISE 


Large crown 8vo. Price $2.00. 


“<¢The End of an Era’ is half history and half autobiography, and it is at once 
intensely interesting and thoroughly helpful to a right understanding of life in Virginia 
in the last ten or twelve years of the old regime. 


“His story of life in the country of his birth in Richmond just before and during 
the war, his sketches of Southern leaders, his pictures of war experiences are simply 
fascinating.”"— Transcript, Boston, 


“ He tells his story with unflagging humor, he is engagingly frank and sincere, and he 
adds a book of genuine value to the annals of the Rebellion.”’"—Ledger, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“It possesses a real historical value, inasmuch as it portrays with almost realistic 
fidelity the conditions of social and political life in the Old Dominion in the period that 
immediately preceded the war between the States, and then goes on to give what may be 
fairly spoken of as an inside view of that great struggle. . . . Every page of it is 
full of fascination.’’—Cbristian Advocate, Nashville, 


“He was in the Confederate army and came frequently in contact with President 
Davis, Generals Lee, Jackson, and others. And his anecdotes of their characters and 
doings are most interesting, All in all, it is one of the most thoroughly readable and 
rewarding volumes of reminiscences which we can recall. *It is long, but we wish it 
were longer.”"—The Congregutionalist, Boston. 


Sold by all Booksellers. Sent, postpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., Boston; if East 17th Street, New York. 





Books and Their Makers 


Apropos of Julian Raiph’s “ Toward Pre- 

toria,” which Freaerick A, Stokes Company 
are shortly to publish. a letter has been re- 
ceived in this city from the author, in | 
which he gives a graphic description of the 
conditions under which he is living and 
writing. The letter is dated Kimberley, 
March 8, Ir it Mr. Ralph says: “I live in 
filth, dust, hunger thirst, exposure, I am 
having the gotdarnest, hardest, - toughest 
time I ever had in my life. -If I were by 
myself I would noi tnink I could stand it, 
but when I see 50,000°other men soaked to. 
the bone, sleeping in frosty air, eating 
three biscuits in four days, and being shot 
to pieces all around me, I calculate that 
what they can stand I can endure, and so 
I let it go.” . Ralph says in another 
part of his letter, in reference to his forth- 
coming book: “1 have tried to treat the 
war as war has never been treated before— 
in a series of pen pictures of what I see 
around me, whether it is a battle, a mess 
tent, or a hospital train. The number of 
letters I get from home for articles and 
lectures and the right to reprint my stuff 
in book form suggests that the thing has 
got some go in it." Incloged in the letter 
is a pink ticket upon which Mr. Ralph has 
written “ Oct. 12, 1890, to Feb. 5, 100. A 
souvenir of the siege.’”’ On the other side 
the ticket bears the following printed 
legend, ‘‘ Siege soup, three rations—one pint 
in lieu of one meat ration.” 
In response to inquiries to whether 
“Dr. North and His Friends,”’ now running 
in The Century, has any relation to “ Char- 
acteristics,”’ {t is announced that all of the 
characters of the latter reappear in “ Dr. 
North,” which is a continuation, though in 
no sense a sequel, of the ear‘ier book. 
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In speaking of the suspension of D Apple- 
ton & Co., The Academy of London says: 
“ Apropos of the failure of the Messrs Ap- 
pleton of New York, The British Weekly 
understands that all royalties to English 
authors will be paid, including arrears, and 
that all contracts will be kept. The Messrs.” 
Appleton were the publishers of *‘ David 


Harum.’ It is said they cleared £40,000 on 
that transaction.” 


In about three weeks Mr. Temple Scott 
of London will arrive in this city to repre 
sent John Lane at the Fifth Avenue agency 
of The Bodley Head Mr. Scott is 
known in English literary and publishing 
circles.* Formerly he wac with Petherick 
& Co., having charge of their Continental 
publishing business. Later he identitied 
himself with George Bell, and saw through 
the press all the famous art books of this 
publisher, At present he is editing a 
“ Swift’ for Bell. We has also compiled a 
bibliography of the works of the Kelmscott 
ress, 


well 
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William FE author of ‘ America 
World which is published by 


Barnes & Co., is recognized 


as a 


A. S abroad 


t of the missionary type. 
Bradford Observer (English) recently 
“Mr Griffis the policy of ex- 
pansion on missionary principles. Primar- 
ily, his argument applies to the future gov- 
ernment of the Philippines, but the theory 
the by which it is 
ld justify the 
American rule in other Pacific 
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Piatt, ex-Postmaster of Cin- 
ex-Consul at Cork and Dub- 
historian, is a candidate for 
the librarianship of the Public Library of 


poet 


) ter with 


tary of State Hay, E. Clarence Stedman, 
and W. D. Howells warmly indorsing Mr. 
Piatt’s petition. Mr. Howells closes his let- 
the following words: “As an 
Ohioan, an inalienable citizen of the Miami 
Valley, I earnestly hope and trust that the 
place may be given to Mr. Piatt.” 
‘ eee 


Items of the Day. 


More Hommes of Great Britain. 


G. P. Putnam's Sons haye just com- 
pleted arrangements for bringing out a see- 
ond series of their magnificently illustrat- 
ed work,“ Famous.Homes of .Great Brit- 
ain.” 
most of the palaces and castles were de- 
scribed by their present owners, whose 
ancestors had founded them, will be even 
more prominent in the second series. Spe- 
cial illustrations, ma v of them interiors, 
have been made for the second volume, 
the titles and av .hors of which are “Raby,” 
by the Duchess of Cleveland; ‘ Glod- 
daeth,’” by Miss Constance Sutcliffe; 
“ Glamis,” by Lady Glamis; “ Knole,” by 
Lord Sackville; “ Blickling,”” by the Rev. 
A. H. Malan; “ Levens Hall,"" by Miss 
Dosia Bagot; “ Rufford Abbey,"’ by Lord 
Saville; ‘‘Compton Wynyates,"" by Miss 
Alice Dryden; “ Cliveden,”’ by the Marquis 
of Lorne; ‘“* Naworth,”’ by the Rev. A. H. 
Malan, and “ Longleat" and “ Cotehele,”’ 
by the same author. 


A “Court Memoir Series.” 


Page & Co. wi'l publish at once 
twelve new volumes in the ‘‘ Court Mem- 
oir Series,"" thus completing the set of 
twenty volumes, cf which eight volumes 
were published last season. The new vol- 
umes are as follows: ‘ Memoirs of Marie 
Antoinette,’"" by Mme. Campan, two vol- 
umes; ‘‘Memoirs of the Court of St. 
Cloud,” from a series. of private letters, 
two volumes; ‘“‘ Memoirs of Empress Jo- 
sephine,"’ by Mme. Ducrest, three volumes; 
‘Memoirs of Catherine II. of Russia,’’ by 
one of her courtiers, one volume; ‘* Mem- 
oirs of the Courts of Sweden and Den- 
mark,’ from a series of private letters, 
two volumes, and * Memoirs of the Court 
of Beriin,”’ by Count Mirabeau. 


L. Cc. 


A Collector’s Catalogue. 

E. P. Dutton & Co. have just issued a 
new library catalogue. It is a blank book, 
arranged for recording the books of a pri- 
vate library, containing 120 leaves, with 
spaces to record 2,880 books, both by au- 
thor and title, making a double entry of 
each book. This is a great convenience 
for reference where the author's name only 
is known or vice versa, where the title is 
known and not the author. The printed 
headings are author, title, and remarks on 
the left-hand page, and title, author, and 
remarks on the right-hand page. The book 
measures 74% by 9% inches, and is indexed 
throughout, It is handsomely bound either 
in cloth or in full Persian morocco. 


The American Library Association. 


The members of the American Library 
Association have received notice that the 
annual meeting of the association for 1900 
is to be held at Montreal upon the invita- 
tion of the Governors of McGill University, 
beginning Wednesday evening, June 6, and 
‘ontinuing till Tuesday, June 12, incthusive. 
This will be the finst instance 
of the assoelation outside of the United 
States. For this reason, no less than be- 
cause of the attractive city and delightful 
opportunities afforded by a meeting there, 
the Montreal conference may be looked for- 
ward to as a marked event in the history 
of the American Library Association. All 
persons planning or expecting to attend the 
Montreal meeting should send early notice 
to the Secretary of the local committee, Mr. 
C. H Gould, McGill University 
Montreal. 


of a meeting 


Library, 


New Books from Paris. 

Meyer Brothers & Co. have just received 
from Paris a number of books, maps, and 
brochures concerning the Paris Exposition. 
Among them is a large folio volume pro- 
fusely illustrated in half-tone pictures and 
with plans of the grounds, entitled ‘‘ L’Bs- 
position de Paris, (1900;)"' many of the 
illustrations are in color. There Rave also 
been received illustrated brochures entitled 

L'Esposition pour tous” and “ Le Livre 
d'Or,’ which include most admirable maps. 
Brentano's have just received the follow- 
ing boo.ws from aris; ‘ L’Aiglon,’’ the 
new play by Edmond Rostand, author of 
“Cyrano de Bergerac’’; ‘‘L’Art au Thé- 
atre,”” by Catulle Mendéz; ‘‘ Mille Nuits et 
Une Nuit,’’ translated by Mardrus, (Vol- 
ume IV.;) ** [mitations,”’ by ® Tolstoi; 
“Amours Martiales,’’ by Richard O'Monry; 
“La Romance du Temps Présent,”’ by Léon 
Daudet; ‘‘ Napoléon et sa Famille,’ by 
FE. Masson, (Volume III.;) Premiéres 
Visites A l’Exposition,” with fifty illus- 
trations by Max de Nausouty; “ Venus 
Ennemie,’’ by Jean de Nittis; ‘* Le Gardien 
du Feu,"’ by Anatole le Braz; ‘‘ Le Baiser 
Supréme,” by Julien Sermet; “ Drames de 
Famille,” by Paul Bourget; ‘ Arlette Il- 
lustré,” by Armand Silvestre; ‘‘ Le Cabi- 
net Seeret de l’Histoire,’’ by Docteur Ca- 
banes, and ‘‘Le Doute Plus Fort Que 
l'Amour,” by the author of “ L’Amitié 
Amoureuse.” 
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The eurrent number of Harper's Weekly 
contains a bird's-eye view, done in color, 
of the Paris Exposition. The Weekly of 
May 5 will be a special Exposition number, 
containing many new features in regard to 
special articles, fiction, and fllustration, 

Three books shortly to be published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons are fine examples 
of the printer’s and the bookbinder’s arts. 
The work has been done by Mr. D. B. Up- 
dike of the Merrymount Press. The books 
are ‘‘The Monk and the Dancer,” by Ar- 
thur Cosslett Smith; ‘‘ The Touchstone," by 
Edith Wharton, and Eliot Gregory's ‘ The 
Ways of Men.” In his last volume Mr. 
Gregory, besides presenting those charm- 
ing meditations which have caused 
“Worldly Ways and 3yways”’ to go 


The features of the first series, that- 
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By MARY JOHNSTON — 


Crown 8vo, $t 50 


| To Have and to Hold - 


THE BOOKMAN: 


“It is difficull, outside of the work of Charles Kingsley, 
lo pa’allel the writinz of this young Virginian for the 
breathless sweep of the story, and its debth of insight and 
delicacy of handling, in regard to the human beings con- 


cerned therein.” 


To Have and to Hold 


THE CRITIC: 


“Tt has everything which the recent sensational successes 
in historical romance have had, and it has style, charm 


and ‘lift’ besides.’ 


To Have and to Hold 


AGNES REFPLIER: 


“We hope and irust and pray that she may write manp 
more such novels to delight our hearts.’’ 


Sold By all Booksellers. 


Sent, postpaid, by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN & CO., Boston 
11 East 17th Street, New York 


through four editions, gives reminiscences 
of certain famous Parisians of the day. 


“ Mistress Penwick,” a romantic novel of 
the days of Charles H., by Dutton Payne, 
and published by R. F. Fenno & Co., is be- 
ing prepared for dramatic production by 
Mr. Seymour Hicks, working under con- 
tract for its production by Mr. Charles 
Frohman. This is Mr: Payne's first novel. 


‘The Head of Pasht,"’ by Willis Boyd Al- 
len of Boston, being the strange story of 
the influence of an ancient clue in unravel- 
ing a modern mystery, will shortly be pub- 
lished by E. P. Dutton & Co. 


‘Nature's Calendar,’ by Ernest Inger- 
soll, will be published by Harper & Broth- 
ers May 8. The book is arranged with a 
memorandum blank on each page, and is a 
practical guide to Nature's happenings day 
by day. 

“The Lovers’ Library,”’ is a new series of 
volumes to be issued by John Lane, the 
first of which will be the ‘“ Love Poems of 
Shelley,’ each page having ornamental 
head and tail pieces in tint. At monthly in- 
tervals there will be presented through the 
of Browning 


same series some love poems 


of Keats, and of Tennyson. 

The May number of MeClurs 
will contain an article on Gen 
Dean C. Worcester, which will be 
lustrated from photographs 
published, showing Gen, Lawton'’s work in 
the Philippines. Prof. Simon Newcomb, 
who at this moment is seriously ill, 
tributes an article on the eclipse of the sun, 
which takes place May 28. 
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nearly ready “A 
Dr. N. T. Oliver 


The same house has also 
Woman of Nerve,” by 
author of ‘‘An Unconscious Crime,” and 
‘A Violet Flame,” by Fred T. Jane, which 
is curiously illustrated by the author, 
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BOSTON, 
here in New 
eighty years 
knows how,” ends the preface of “A New 
E and Boyhood and Bits of Autobiog- 
raphy,” the new volume in Messrs. Little, 
Brown & Co.'s beautiful edition of Dr. 
Hale's works. The “ Bits” are taken from 
various magazines, having been written at 
the request of different editors. ‘A New 
England Boyhood " appeared in The Atlan- 
tie Monthly at Mr, Scudder’s suggestion, 
as a companion for Miss Lucy Larcom’s 
“A New Bngland Girlhood,” and the fu- 
ture historian will find that.no research is 
necessary to inform him as to manners and 
customs of male Bostonians of good social 
standing in the seventeen years following 
1822, when Dr. Hale was born. It was a 
small town, in which everybody knew 
everybody elee, and almost everybody was 
enthusiastically devoted to reform and 
“high thinking,’’ and sometimes resorted to 
high action.. Foreigners were few and life | 
was curiously simple, and also uncomforta- ! 
ble, judged by present standards. The | 
“ Bits’ entitled “ Sixty Years of My Life”’ 
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has enough 
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and “ Boston in the Forties’’ enlarge the 
picture, and ‘A Church fn the War” and 
‘Harvard Revisited’ touch upon other | 
phases. The closing 100 pages are occu- | 
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pied chiefly with the peace tribunal, 
tration, and similar current topics, but con- 
tain some reminiscences much value. 
The volume has a fine photogravure front 
piece representing Dr. Hale's Summer 
home. The former half of this book should 
have been issued by the C 
but its issue was prevented by the un- 
toward departure of their manager, and it 
is now published for the first time. 

This week Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin & 
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whom she has ne within 
mansion fever and 

the coming she 
made loving The horror of the 
pestilence, the be y of the garden, 
sage which 
ed with elo- 


skill, and tl ile sh » on 


arbi- 


issell Company, 


story ofa 


Orleans garden, 


ver seen lies 
dying of cllow 


to see niece f v hose 


tne 
strangeness the le , pas 
takes place ril 
the most 
ison. 
“ Knight Fustian,” a wartime 
of Indiana Caroline Brown,” is 
storically curate account of the 
Golden Cire 
trangely ¢ 
the civil war. 
founded on 
experience 
this was 
been so wt 
bardly 


story 


do- 
le 


one 


s of the Knight the 
and perfectly 

fused political feelir 
As all the incidents 
fact or drawn from actual 
of the author's kith kin, 
be expected, but history has 
ten that the later generation 
lieved that conspiracy was possib in 
United State until Del ind his friends 
gave them an opportunity study o 
Indeed, so completely date foug 
that the who repressed the 
conspiracy went to his grave marked by 
an ugly epithet as a comment upon a 
speech in which-he dwelt upon the sufferir 
of the loyal citizens at the hands of tt 
conspirators. This book shows some of th 
means by which he at last managed 
stroy the organization and arrest 
leaders. 

A second. edition of Mr 
* Anglo-Boer Conflict”’ is 
Small, Maynard & Co The curious are 
saying, “Absit omen!” they contem- 
plate the title, for, as it happens, the name 
of the victor is generally set last in the 
phrase by which Americars descripe ars, 
except when the name of the vanquish¢ d 
is used by itself. Franco-Prussian, Aust 
Prussian, Russi Mexican, Spanish-An 
ican are exaniples. things are mer 
ly coincidences, but one prefers to have the 
coincidences on one’s own side. 

A new volume of the Old Glory Series, 
Mr. Edward Swatemeyer, appears t 
week. With the title of the ‘“ Campaign o1 
the Jungle; or, Under Lawton Through Lu- 
zon,”’ the author is neither imperialist nor 
Americo-Filipino, but he deseribes the in- 
land tribes as they are, and the story will 
undoubtedly be succes il with boys. It 
is complete in itself, reviewing former vol- 
umes. 


the 
ring 


either 
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ten Governor 
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Alleyne Ireland’s 
issued by Messrs. 








JUST PUBLISHED 


A GUIDE 
TO THE TREES 


By Alice Lounsberry. 
Hlustrated by Mrs, ELLIS ROWAN. 


64 beautiful colored plates, 100 
full-page black-and-white plates, 
64 engravings of entire trees, and 
55 diagrams, etc. 


THE ONLY POPULAR WORK WITH 
COLORED PLATES OF TREES. 


Contains descriptions of nearly 
f 200 trees and a number of shrubs. 
the 


A bandy companion in woods, 


fields, and reads. 


Arranged according to the kind 
of soil in which trees grow—the 
most natural classification. Family, 
shape, height, range, and time of 
bloom are all given in each case. 
Indexes of illustrations, entire trees, 
common names, scientific names, 
technical terms, and a miscellane- 
ous index aid in making identifi- 
cation easy. 


As a text book for the instruction of 
beginners (adults or children), the book 
ts unexcelled, and non-botantsts will enjoy 
it as much as botanists. 


Mrs. Rowan’s drawings are from 
the trees and plants in or near 
their homes, and while artistic 
and beautiful, are technically cor- 
rect. Dr. Nathaniel L. Britton, 
Director-in-chief of the New York 
Botanical Garden, has written an 
introduction. 


Size, 54%x7% inches. 


Field Edition, full 
$3.50 net. 


Cloth, $2.50 net. 
leather, gilt edges, 

This is a companion volume to “A 
Guide to the Wild Flowers,’’ hy the same 
author and artist, which comes in similar 
bindings at the same prices. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent post- 
paid. Send for Descriptive Circulars. 


Frederick A. Stokes 


Company. 


WOMAN: 
Can She Reason? 


A Famous Correspondence. 


Published by 
THE NEW YORK TIMES. 


A self-acknowledged cynic makes the attack 
and fifty men and women all over the 
land rise in protest. Here are examples 
of what they say: 


“Women Shou!d Think More and Talk Less." 
“Man's World Needs a Woman.” 

**No Woman Ever Thinks Abstractly.” 

“Men Talk Too Much,” 

“To Be Personal Is a Feminine Trait.” 
“Woman's Nature Is Untrained.” 

“Few Women Are Calm and Logical.” 

“There Are Other Shams Besides Pillow Shams.”’ 


An unusually entertaining and attractive book. 
Every woman should read it. It will find a ready 
sale. Reprinted from The New York Times Sat- 
urday Review. 


Sold by THE AMERICAN NEWS COM- 
PANY, 30 and 41 Chambers St. 
25 Centa per Copy. 
Limited Edition, Order at Once, 


? Throwing light upon 
the failure of the churches 
in reaching the masxes and 

their shortcomings in general. 
Brimful of interest, pathos, and 
bumor. Youshould read it. 


FOR SALE EVERYWHERE, 
THE MERSHON CO., Publishers, 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


WE SELL 


$1.56 
BOOKS AT 


Sent by mail ISe. extra, 


RECTOR STREET 
BOOKSTORE CO., N. Y. CITY. 


Send for free catalogue. 


MANUSCRIPTS REVISED. 
Copy prepared for printer, advertising and lit- 
erary matter written and compiled; every detail 
oe ion, book or periodical, attended to by 
man judgment, experience, and educa- 


of 
FA Box 143 Times Office, 


THE WEEK IN ART, 

There have been only one private and two 
public art exhibitions in New York during 
the week which closes to-day. At the Na- 
tional Arts Club there was opened on 
Thursday an exhibition of paintings, water 
colors, pastels, etchings, and bronzes. These 
will be on view to-day, to-morrow from 
noon until midnight, and will be sold 
at auction at Daly's Theatre at 4 o'clock 
on Monday afternoon for. the benefit of 
the widowed mother of the late Ernest 
Tarleton, who was a young actor of con- 
siderable promise. Among the artists who 
have contributed art works are William T. 
Smedley, George Munn, Willard Metcalf, 
Robert Reid, Thomas Nast, Oliver Herford, 
W. B. Wenzell, Frederic Remington, How- 
ard C, Christie, Childe Hassam, George W. 
Edwards, John Twachtman, and Herbert 
Denman. 


*,* 


The second of the public exhibitions which 
opened this week was that of some eight- 
een landscapes by Louis Paul Dessar at 
the Clausen Galleries, 381 Fifth Avenue. 
This little exhibition, which continues the 
series of one-man displays of the works of 
American artists Mr. Clausen has been 
holding this season, comprises some of Mr. 
Dessar’s best-known works, including the 
“Landscape, with Sheep,’’ owned by An- 
drew Carnegie; ‘“‘ The Grassy Road,'’ owned 
by Sydney A. Smith, and “ The Return of 
the Flock.’’ Mr. Dessar is a young Ameri- 
can painter, whose work is a pleasing 
combination of Jacque, Dupré, and Cazin, 
with sufficient originality to make it worth 
attention and study. He has gradually 
grown out from the influence of Jacque and 
Dupré into that of the tonalist, Cazin, and 
in both subject and treatment his later 
canvases can best be called American Ca- 
zins. Many of them have the familiar 
French village street at dusk, or more often 
at moonlight, with its white houses, one 
window glowing with the light from an 
unseen fireplace within, and with or with- 
out a flock of sheep dimly discerned ap- 
proaching or departing at the end of this 
6treet. Earlier works, as a rule, have for 
their subject those optn forest glades, with 
flocks of sheep nibbling under the shadow 
of great trees, which Jacque so well loved 
to paint. It is not to Mr. Dessar’s discred- 
it that he repeats, even though unconscious- 
ly, the motives and treatment of other and 
greater painters, The poetry of their great 
souls has entered into his own, and his re- 
flection of this shows clearly and well his 
own artistic appreciation and ability. It is 
the mission of all great art to inspire good 
art, and the phase through which Mr. Des- 
sar is now passing in his artistic career is 
a distinct benefit to his art, just as Mr. 
Dessar’s fellow-artist, Ranger’s, following, 
first of the Dutch and then of the Barbizon 
painters, has benefited his art. Mr. Dessar 
is a colorist and a tonalist, understands 
composition, and is a painter of poetic sen- 
timent. He has in the past done good work, 
and the presentedisplay shows abundant 
promise for the future. 

*,° 

The exhibition of pastels at the National 
Arts Club will close this evening at mid- 
night. An exhibition of color reproduc- 
tions, especially those available for school 
decoration, will open in the club gallery on 
the evening of April 21 and remain open 
until midnight of April 30. An exhibition 
of artistic leather work will be held at the 
club from May 5 to 19 inclusive. Among 
exhibitions already proposed for the next 
season at this club are the following: Co- 
lonial arts, arts and crafts of the Dutch 
period in New York, American and foreign 
glass, mosaics, small boxes, metals, wood, 
&c., with inlays of ivory, mother-of-pearl, 


&¢c., embroidered and other book bindings, ; 


and ‘ topsy-turvy " literature, chapbooks, 


book plates, &c. 


*,° 


one of picture and art 
object auction sales. Two of these auction 
picture sales, namely those held at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries on Wednesday 
and Thursday evenings, to be continued to- 
night, and at the Fifth Avenue Auction 
Rooms on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings, were certainly not successful so far 
as fimancial results were concerned. The 
wonder is not that such low figures were 
obtained for the miscellaneous collection of 
examples of modern American and foreign 
brushes sold at the first sale, and for the 
copies of “ old masters’ disposed of at the 
second named sale, but that there were 
found purchasers for any of the canvases. 
Fifth Avenue auctions of this kind are not 
beneficial to the picture dealing business, 
and should be viewed with regret by all true 
art lovers and those sincerely interested in 
the of art in America. They 
simply poor art under one 
pretext or another upon a country that 
fs already sufficiently afflicted with poor 
art. Credit must be given to Mr. Foltz, 
the owner of the copies of ‘old mas- 
ters"’ sold at the Fifth Avenue Auction 
Rooms on Wednesday and Thursday even- 
ings for his frank statement in his cata- 
logue, that these paintings were ‘only “ at- 
tributed "’ and had been purchased more 
for their art merit than their names. If 
the story be true that Mr. Foltz paid some- 
thing like $50,000 to dealers for these pict- 
« large additional sum for fram- 


The week was 


progress 
unfoad more 


ures and 
ing the same 
which an attributed Carlo Dolce sold for 
$20, a Rubens for $15, a Correggio for $10, 


valued at $20,000, for >J7.50, could not have 
been satisfactory. 
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In marked contrast to these two sales 
was that of the Bonner and American Art 
Association pictures at Chickering Hall on 
Tuesday night, and which resulted In a 
total of some $125,000 for some eighty-three 
pictures. The great Diaz, ‘“‘La Mare aux 


_ peare’s 


fa fine 


the result of their sale, at | 


Grenouilles,” or frog pond, formerly owned 
by Charles A. Dana, brought the almost 
record price of $16,900 paid by Knoedler & 
Co., and all the Barbizon pictures were 
eagerly competed for and brought 
prices. They were all excellent, if not 
great, examples, and hence the competition 
for them. It was gratifying to note also 
the competition for the Monets, particularly 
for those splendid transcriptions of the 
west front of the Rouen Cathedral on a 
misty morning, and which have been well 
called “ etherealized architecture.’ One of 
these canvases brought $3,000, and the oth- 
er two $2,800 and $2,100, respectively. The 
house of Durand-Ruel & Co., which for 
some years has been the chief boomer of 
the French impressionists, secured all the 
Monets that it could, including one of the 
Rouen cathedral series. 
o,¢ 

The remarkably good prices realized at 
the sale this week of the collection of 
Oriental porcelains, lacquer, and other ob- 
jects formed by William Churchill Oast- 
ler is only another proof of the conten- 
tion that a collector, if he desire ever to 
see his money back, must specialize. That 
this is the case has been frequently argued 
in this Review, and the sales this season 
at the American Art Association all go to 
prove it. Compare, for instance, the Marsh 
and the Oastler Prof. Marsh had a 
large number of beautiful and rare and 
curious things, but they were heterogen- 
and there were not enough 
mens of any particular kind of art produc- 
tion to attract the large collectors. The 
consequence was that Prof. Marsh's things 
were nearly all sacrificed. Exquisite Cloi- 
sonné enamels were literally thrown away, 
old Shippo vases and plaques selling for a 
dollar or two apiece. Similar specimens at 
the Oastler sale brought $40 and $50 each. 
‘che same thing is observable in the 
of Mr, Oastler's lacquers—the finest 
lection ever brought together in this coun- 
try. The late Carl Edelheim of Philadel- 
phia, whose collection March 
7 and the three following had a 
number of splendid old specimens of 
work. But there were not enough of 
them to bring outside buyers to this city, 
or even to attract many of the New York 
collectors of lacquer. The consequence was 


sales. 


eous, speci- 


case 


col- 


was sold on 

days, 
lac- 
quer 


that the dealers secured almost every lot 
at simply ridiculously inadequate prices. 
Gold decorated wine and sake cups, 200 or 
more years old, brought $1 each. Similar 
pieces in the Oastler collection brought six 
times as much, while the difference in 
prices for the more important pieces was 
still more marked. People may refer to the 
Daly sale as showing that sometimes a col- 
lector of universal sympathies, who “ goes 
in” tor everything of beauty and rarity, 
sometimes makes a good investment. But 
at this sale a number of the lots sold for 
high figures simply because they had be- 
longed to Mr. Daly, and as a matter of 
fact a large proportion of his collection of 
art objects was sacrificed. Small objects 
sold well on the whole, but when a com- 
plete suit of finely decorated armor went 
for $32.50, and old marquetry chairs for $8 
each, the sale can hardly be spoken of as 
a complete success, 


For its last monthly art exhibition of the 
season, the Art Committee of the Union 
League Club, following its usual custom, ar- 
ranged a display of water colors, and these 
were shown in the club gallery on Thursday 
and yesterday, and will remain there for 
inspection to-day and to-morrow, while 
women will be admitted on Monday and 
Tuesday next. The exibition is not in any 
way a sensational or great one, but none the 
less is agreeable and interesting. It is made 
up of eleven water colors from the private 
collection of John Howard McFadden, 
which well exemplify the present French 
and English water colorists. There are ten 
pictures, also in the lighter medium, by Will 
H. Low, the American figure and decora- 
tive artist, illustrating scenes from Shakes- 
“As You Like It.” Mr. Mclkad- 
den's water colors, which are out of the 
usual run, include either the origiral 
water color or replica by Rosa Bonheur of 
her familiar ‘‘ Horse Fair,"’ which is even 
more interesting to study than the large oil 
at the Metropolitan Museum; two Mediter- 
ranean marine and coast scenes by Hamil- 
ton Macullum, “ Octopus Fishing in Majore 
Bay" and “ Port of Amalfi,’" verv deli- 
cate and delicious in color and perfect in 
atmosphere; a fine interior, with figures 
of St. Mark's Cathedral, Venice, by Louis 
Haghe, remarkable In detail; a landscape, 
cold and thin in color, “ Reaping, York- 
shire Coast,’’ by R. Anderson: an early 
example of Turner, ‘‘ View of London from 
the South"; a flat and hard landscape of 
“The South Downs,” by Copley Fielding; 
large landscape, with cattle, by 
Thomas Siiney Cooper, and two excellent 
examples of the poet-painter of rural Eng- 
land, Birket Mr. Low's illustra- 
tions of “As You Like It,” 
are well composed and drawn, and have 
good atmosphere, sunlight, and outdoor 
feeling. The artist has translated the more 
salient scenes in the play with good liter- 
ary and poetic sympathy. His decorative 
sense is uppermost in all the pictures, and 
it is especially prominent in “ Rosalind and 
Celia Led by Hymen.” “Jacques and 
Touchstone" and the group of “ Rosalind, 
Celia, and ‘Touchstone’ are the most im- 
portant of the pictures and show good 
characterization. The figure of -Rosalind 


Foster. 


scenes from 


{in the group of Rosalind, Celia, and Or- 
and a Salvi, which the auctioneer said was | 


lando” is gracefully drawn, and this pic- 
ture is in some ways the most satisfactory 
of the series. 


The Rector Strset Book Store Company 
is the incorporate name that has been 
adopted for an old-time book-selling busi- 
ness in New York. The incorporators are 
E. Cowan, J. J. Cowan, L. H. Stevens, and 
8. H. Taylor. 


good | 


THE NEW AMSTERDAM 
BOOK COMPANY will publish 
next week a new novel of 
adventure by L. T. Meapr 
and Rosr. Eustace, contain- 
ing 16 full-page illustra- 
tions, entitled 


THE GOLD STAR LINE 


Large 12mo, $1.25. 

Also an exceedingly in- 
teresting account of an ad- 
venturous bicycle ride by 
R. L. Jefferson, F. R. G. &., 
over the same ground cov- 
ered by Capt. Burnaby on 
his famous horseback ride 
some 25 years ago. The 
book has 51 beautiful illus- 
trations and is entitled 


A NEW RIDE TO KHIVA 


Crown Svo, $2.00, 


25th Thousand of that 
GREAT STORY, 


THE BONDWOMAN, 


By MARAH ELLIS RYAN, 
Author of ‘ Told in the Hills,’’ etc. 


Cloth, 12mo0. Price, $1.25. 


A PRONOUNCED SUCCESS! 
FRANCES AYMAR MATHEW’S 
Dramatic Novel, 


A MARRIED MAN 


Cloth, Price, $1.25. 


Press: 
THE WOMAN THAT’S GOOD, 
By HAROLD RICHARD VYNNE, 
Cloth, Price, $1.50. 


RAND, McNALLY & C0,, Publishers, 


CHICAGO AND NEW YORK. 


THE VEST POCKET SERIES. 

1. Fitz Gerald's Rubaiyat, with Dole’s Vocabulary. 
ll, Mrs. Brown'ng's Sonnets fron the Portuguese. 
The most exquisite hand-made paper editions ever 

issued. 
Blue paper wrappers . , .25 net. 
Linn cloth <3) se ee ORE 
Flexible leather, gilt top . .75 net. 
Japan Vellum Edition . 1.00 net. 


All books postpaid. Delivery guaranteed. 
COMPLETE LIST FREE ON REQUEST. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, Publisher, 


PORTLAND, MAINE, 


WANTED.—A liberal price will be 
paid for copies of the following 
books with leaves intact : 


** Genji 
mance; 
Kenchio. 
don, 1582 

‘* Sakuntala,’’ by Monier Williams (translator.) 
Published in London, 1872 

H. H. Wilson's three volumes of Hindoo plays 

Frederika Richardson's prose rendering of the 
** Ramayana '’—published by Macmillan, in 
London, 1870. 


Address, stating condition and 
Woodward, care of The Colonial Press, 
Ave., New York. 


Monogatari '’—a classical Japanese ro- 
translated into English by Suyematz 
Published by Treubner & Co., Lon- 


price, W. E 
170 Fitth 


-_TheYouth’s — 
Companion 


540,628 YEARLY SUBSCRIBERS 

week's Double Easter Number 

Mexican Dugout, by Charles 
Warner. 

The Stage Tavern by Sarah Orne Jewett 
The St. John Fund, (an Easter Story,) by 
Hiomer Greene. 
bewd Beery Thursday. Subscription $1.75 a Year 
Sample Copies and Announcement of the 
Current Volume, free. 
YOUTH'’S COMPANION, Boston, 


In this 


appear; 
In a 


Dudley 


THE Mass. 


Book Auction Sales 
JOHN ANDERSON, JR., 
34 West 30th St.. N. Y¥. 

Sate on Tuesday Evening, April 17, 
A choice collection of works y and 
relating to Thackeray, Dickens, Leigh 
Hent, and Chas. Lever: extra illas- 
trated books; portrait collections, &c., 
many of them in fine bindings—and on 
Friday Evening, April 20, the library 
of a well-known collector, which 
includes nearly a complete set of 
the Royecroft Club Publications; the 
Wormetley Edition of Balzac; numer« 
ous privately printed werks, and 


choice nuggets generally, Sales com- 
mence at 7:30. 


An Anglo-Indian Novel, 


Transgression. 


By 8. 8S. THORBURN. 
A vivid, dramatic story that picturesquely por- 
trays the people and the country made so familiar 
by that master of his craft, Rudyard Kipling. 


I2mo, 81.50, 


R. F. FENNO & COMPANY, N. Y. 


Authorized 


QUO VADIS 2 


TRANSLATED BY JEREMIAH CURTIN. 
Library Edition -f 
Popular Palition............... #hihans €o eke 7 
Illustrated Holiday Edition, 2 vols......... 6.00 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Prblishers. Boston 


FOR SALE—A complete file of N. Y. HERALD 
during civil war. Dates from July, 1860, to De- 
cember, 1865. Address P. M., Box 12s, Times, 





MR, DALY’S BOOKS. 


What They Cost and What They 
Brought—English Criticisms. 
Although the Daly sale is a thing of the 
past, (the books realizing $166,035.65, and 
the grand total for the entire collection be- 
ing $189,403.90,) a number of English writ- 
ers have attempted, in criticisms, to belittle 
the management, maintaining that the col- 
lection would have brought a larger total 
in London. An article on the subject by 
William Roberts was published in The Ath- 
enaeunf on March 24. “ The original inten- 
tion,”” Mr. Roberts declares, “ was to have 
the sale held in London, and those who 
know anything at all about these matters 
do not need to be told that London is an 
infinitely better market for such a library 
than New York. The books and autographs, 
for one thing, would have been adequately 
catalogued; the present catalogue huddled 
them all together in one alphabet—an abso- 
lutely foolish arrangement, which has not 
one single advantage in its favor.” 
It was never the original intention to eend 
the Daly collection to London, for it would 
have been en uncertain undertaking, it be- 
ing doubtful whether English collectors 
have been doing much purchasing in war 
times. Those who are familiar With the 
English book auction market will notice the 
humor in Mr. Roberts’s statement that 
* London is an infinitely better market for 
such a library than New York.” London 
has not been for the last ten yeare a better 
market for valuable books than New York, 
and every fine sale we-have here only serves 
to emphasize the fact. Consider, for ex- 
ample, the record prices fetched by Mr. 
Edelheim’s Kelmscott Press books and the 
large sums paid for Mr. Daly's Ainsworth, 
Cruikshank, Dickens, Lamb, Lever, Milton, 
Shakespeare, Spenser, and Thackeray items, 
and compare them with English prices. The 
result wou!d be decidedly in favor of New 
York. Mr. Roberts’s remarks about the 
New York market are on a par with his 
criticisms of the Daly catalogue and its 
method of arrangement. The Daly cata- 
logue was compiled in haste, but it is a 
notable piece of work, and was produced in 
the face of many disadvantages. As for its 
being arranged in one alphabet, most book 
lovers have come to recognize that as the 
only sane method of arrangement. It is 
convenient, and it calls direct attention to 
the completeness of a collection in certain 
lines. 
Mr. Roberts believes that Mr. Daly spent 
from £30,000 to £40,000 on his library. The 
Daly collection probably cost almost twice 
the former sum. Many thousands of dol- 
lars, however, were expended on books 
which Mr. Daly had extra illustrated or 
had otherwise beautified for him. All his 
other extra illustrated books, those he pur- 
chased here and in London, were almost 
invariably resold at a profit, and his really 
important books—his Shakespeares, Mil- 
tons, Lambs, and Thackerays—fetched, in 
most cases, much more than he had paid 
for them, The ordinary books sold high, 
as ordinary books always do in such a sale. 
Money therefore was made on Mr. Daly's 
books, he extended himself being 
alone excepted 
As a matter of record, we give below fif- 
teen items, selected at random from the 
annotated catalogue of James Wright, un- 
der whose management the was held. 
Other items, showing even greater profit, 
might have been taken, and THE SATURDAY 
REVrew could devote two columns to sim- 
jlar items. But the following fifteen books, 
which cost $18,891, and were resold for $38,- 
738, should English criticisms: 


those 
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answer 


‘Illustrations to 

1857. Large 
original draw- 
and was resold 


Cruiks he ank’s 8 
alstaff,” London, 
with five of the 

It cost £35, 


Lot 696 
proukh's s F 
Paper copy, 
ings inserted, 
for $205. 

Lot 1,085—Dunlap’s ‘History of the 
American Theatre,"’ New York, 1832, ex- 
tended to four volumes, 375 extra plates 
inserted. Cost $100; resold for $2. 

Lot 1,152—"' The English Spy,’’ London, 
1825, in two volumes, many extra plates. 
Cost $150; resold for $218. 

Lot 1,841—Boaden’s * Life of Mrs. 
dan,’’ London, 1831, in two volumes, 
extra plates; cost $400, resold for $600 

Lot 1,057—Lamb’'s ** Poetry for Children,” 
London, 1809, original boards; cost about 
3400, resold for $2,220, 

Lot 2,041—Larwood & Hoiten’s ‘“ History 
of Signboards,’’ London, 1SGS, im six voi- 
umes, over 500 extra plates; cost $600, re- 
sold for $1,200 

Lot 2—Autograph letter of Mary, 
Queen of Scots, written to Catherine de 
Medici; cost £58, resold for $480, 

Lot 2,344-—-Milton’s * Paradise Lost,”’ 

M7, first edition and first or second issue, 

i f; cost £52 10s. in ISS87, resold 
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origin aud calf; 
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* Poems, 
cost 18 


Life cf Lord Byron,’ 
fovr volumes, 53) extra 
id, resold for S200 
four folio editions of 
1623-85; cost $4,000, 


Sheridan's ‘ School 

original manuscript 
£60, resold fox 

oO nee’s ** Anecdotes,” 
1820, largest paper, beautifully 
four volumes, 240 extra plates; 
in 1S$7, resold for $5,800 

Lot 2,401 Mrs Ritchie's Remini 
of — ckeray, ASG, 
tee original dr: 
forty-fi\ i é 
less than $1,000, resold for “$2.02 

Lot },405—The Brookfield-Thackeray 
Correspondence, in two volume 
thought to be at one time over 86,000 
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; Flames.”’ 
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| called 


. coupiet: 


| *SPARKS 


iniethine is te show “the “reader an abject 
which he is expected to think ugly and an- 
other which he is expected to think pretty. 
and then to call his attention to the dif- 
ferences in proportion, in arrangement, and 
what not, between “the two, To talk about 
the principles of architectural composition, 
ascertained by a process of this kind, is like 
talking about the principles of poetry. This 
has been done by some Germans, and very 
likely by some Scotchmen, But there is 
not much in it, If the reader prefers what 
you show him as an example of the thing 
to be avoided to what you show him as an 
example of the thing to be admired and 
imitated, you can do nothing with him. 
You cannot prove your principles to him. 
You are in the helpless position of the pro- 
fessor who was illustrating Paley’s argu- 
ment from design by exhibiting his own 
bulbous timepiece, when he was brought to 
a stand by a pert pupil, who declared that, 
for his part, he could see no evidences of 
design about that watch. The appeal, in 
either case, is really to the perceptiveness 
and the good faith of the student. And 
the truths which have to be established in 
that way can searcely be called principles. 

These remarks aye by no means intended 
to disparage Mr. Robinson’s little book. On 
the contrary, it is a good, and ought to be 
a useful, book for the readers for whom it 
is specially intended. These, ‘one perceives, 
are young architects and draughtsmen, who 
stand in need of a series of examples of 
dispositions of forms and masses which 
commend themselves to the eye. That such 
and such outlines and relations of masses 
are agreeable, and such and such others 
disagreeable, 
deny when the two sets are respectively 
presented to him. And some modest general- 
ization is possible and permissible without 
going into aesthetics or psychology. This 
modest generalization it is of which the 
text consists, and it is summarized in the 
titles of the illustrations. By the nature 
of the case the classification looks arbi- 
trary, and is so. And, necegsarily, it leaves 
out of view the necessity é actual design 
of a specific expressiveness, which is not 
less necessary to artistic results than the 


obeervance of the qualities of abstract 


grace or agreeableness which the selection | 


arrangement of these examples are 
very well calculated to cultivate. 

In Prof. Matthews’s story, running in 
Harper’s Weekly, the heroine, who aspires 
to be-an actress; tells her husband, who is 
an architect, that she is by no means sat- 
ised with the reflex of any professional 
renown he may attain. Who knows or 
cares, she inquires, who is the author of 
any butiding he sees and admires, There is 
something in the inquiry, even in our time, 
and when we go back into the historic or 
legendary past, we find that ther 
be a good deal more in it. 
the fifteenth century of our era that there 
seems to have been 
builders, even of famous 
history of the Renaissance, it 
is not so much a history as a. collec- 
biographies. Before that the his- 
excluded the biographies, insomuch 
that, in Gothic as well as in c: 
one has to grope in a vague maseé of un- 
verifiable gossip and tradition to find any- 
thing bearing upon the personality of 
men whose works are among the proudest 
monuments of human achievement. 

What the author of this little volume 
proposed to himself is to rescue and collect 
at least what there is in Greek literature of 
information about Greek architects. It 
so obvious a task that one wonders that it 
has not been long ago attempted and per- 
formed Mr. Douglas has done it very 
thoroughly, to all appearance, and at the 
time very modestly, He has arranged 
facts as he has been able to gather 
string of narrative which will be 
found valuable by those whose introduc- 
tion to the study the volume is, and in- 
teresting to students who are further ad- 
vanced, but who would be at a loss to put 
their fingers elsewhere upon the informa- 
tion here collected for their use. 
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Some ‘Beck Concerning It and Others, 


F any one ever takes it into his 
head to write a history of the 
present period of English and 
American literature, a chapter at 
least should be devoted to what 
will probably be called “The Ro- 
mantic Revival of 1899-1900.” 
Among the writers mentioned 
as important contributors to this 
movement we trust that some- 
thing will be said of two men in 
whom we have some confidence, 
Mr. H. B. Marriott Watson and 
Mr. Hamilton Drummond, of 
whom we have spoken cleewhere. 
Mr. Watson is too well known 
to need formal introduction. . He 
wrote “ Galloping Dick,” “The 
Adventurers,” and “ The Prin- 
cess Xenia” (which contains the 


best dialogue that has been writ- 
/ten in years.) 


His new book is 


The Rebel 


and Dumas himself never drew a 


called 


/ more dashing scapegrace of a hero 


than this Anthony, Earl of Cher- 


| well, who bullies the entire court 


and a few royalties to boot—all 
on account of a° mere slip of a 
girl whom he happens to have 
set his heart upon. 

All this takes place in Eng- 
land, while the scene of Mr. 
Drumniond’s story, 


A Man of His Age 


is laid in the France of Catherine 
de Medici and other equally un- 


It wasn’t a nice time to live in 
for any one who had any strong 
political or religious opinions, but 


'it was atime that affords the ro- 


mancer unlimited material of the 


| best sort for stirring tales of the 
the | 


men who risked their all in the 


| service of the Queen—no matter 


whether it was the good Queen or 


‘the bad-one. 
is | 








Another tale which also will 
come in for mention in the chap- 
ter on the romantic revival is 


Princess Sophia 


This is a romance of the pres- 
ent day or near it, and is by E. 
F. Benson, who startled the world 
a few years since with his “Dodo” 
and later wrote “ The Vintage” 
and “ The Capsina,” 

It is a story of an imaginary 
principality of Central Europe 
which almost goes to ruin through 
the gambling propensities of its 
rei ning princess and its citizens. 

t is very amusing and in parts 
it is intensely dramatic. For ¢x- 
ample, the princess—but we 
haven’t the space or the bad taste 
to tell you the story. 

Just one more book which can’t 
possibly be included by the writer 


of that still imaginary chapter. 
This is “ 


Their Silver 
Wedding Journey 


by W. D. Howells. This book 


has just been published ina pop- 
ular edition, and if you are going 
abroad this Summer you should 
certainly buy it. 

While reading one of the most 
delightful stories that Mr. How- 
ells has written you will be gath- 
ering all kinds of useful informa- 
tion about your trip! 

If you want the book to give 
away perhaps you would prefer 
the special edition, with many il- 
lustrations from photographs and 
drawings by Mr. Smedley. It’s a 
delightful piece of bookmaking. 
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